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About one ndHion people live in Appalachian New 
York. Their prospects, and those of their children, have 
been enhanced by the accelerated planning and develop- 
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for an abundant and rewarding life for the people of the 
region . 
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Foreword 



On August 18, 1965, thirteen counties of New York 
State were declarsd eligible for participation in the Appala- 
chian Regional Development Program. Another county, 
Schoharie, was added in 1967. Initial state responsibility of 
the State Office of Planning Coordination centered on 
formulating a development plan for the region. 

lliis comprehensive plan for the 1 1,941-squaie-mde 
area required far more information about existing sodal 
and economic conditions than was readily available. What 
ate the human, economic, social and physical resources of 
the region? What are its potentials? Its deficiencies? Most 
important of all - what investments are needed to 
stimulate economic growth? 

To answer such questions, a comprehensive study of 
the region’s resources was launched. The first phase, 
completed during 1968, was a detailed inventory of 11 
categories: apiculture, climate, community facilities, cul- 
tural and recreational facilities, forestry, industry, man- 
power, mineral, soils, transportation and water. 

In Phase II, to be completed by the end of 1970, these 
inventories are to be analyzed and recommendations 
incorporated into the long range state development plan as 
well as the annual plan required by the Appalachian 
Regional Development Act, 

The studies were prepared by university researdi 
departments, private consultants and state and federal 
agencies, including the OPC Bureau of Planning Researdi. 
The project was financed by the U.S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, the Appalachian 
Regional Commission and the State of New York. At all 
times the project was coordinated with the statewide 
development plan and appropriate local officids. 

This volume contains, in the words of planning 
consultant Thomas Niederkorn of Egner & Niederkorn 
Associates, who prepared the study for the Office of 
Planning Coordination, “the most comprehensive compik- 
tion of data related to community fadUties in New York’s 
Appalachian Re^on yet undertaken.” 

In addition, the report includes standards by which to 
measure and evaluate community facilities. A sunmary and 
preliminary analysis of the data w also ^ven, and an outline 




of the administrative framework regulating the various 
types of community resources is included in the Appendix. 

To supplement published data, the consultants sub- 
mitted questionnaires to government officials and others 
directly concerned with the subject . 

The responses also provided insights on the attitudes 
and needs in the community as well as on the relative 
importance placed on community resources by the people 
most likely to initiate any corrective action undertaken 

The maps in these studies and those in the Atlas of the 
Appalachian Region of New York State, a companion 
volume pepared as part of the overall project, were 
executed by the authors in cooperation with the carto- 
graphic section of the OPC Bureau of Communication. 

Here then is a valuable planning tool, but only a tool. 
It is now the responsibility of appropriate officials to 
translate this Information into action propams. The 
Appalachian Advisory Counirils were organized to provide a 
forum for discussing such regional development efforts. As 
county and regional planning staffs are developed tluough- 
out the region, increasing technical advice will be available 
to those responsible for making investment decisions. The 
Office of Planning Coordination wiU provide liaison and 
technical support at the state level. 

This region has the potential for economic powth. 
With a concerted and well-planned effort to develop its 
resources, the area can look forward with confidence to the 
decades ahead. 



D. David Brandon, Director 
Office of Planning Coordination 
and State Representative to the 
Appakchian Regional Commission 



April 1970 
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Author’s Introduction 



The New York State Appalachian Region has been 
identified as a part of the entire Appalaeluan Region of the 
United States on the basis of ganaral socialj economic and 
topogfaphical considerations. The 14 New York counties 
included in this study of the region are largely in the 
Susquehanna, Delaware and Allegany River Basins. Many of 
the characteristics that have created problems in the 
13-state region as a whole have had a similar impact on this 
14^unty area whidi forms the Southern Tier of New 
York State. 

The development of adequate eommimity resources 
has been discouraged by the overall lack of prosperity in 
the region. It Is an andysis of these resources, including 
housing, hedth facilities, libraries, educationd institutions, 
water supply, sewaga disposal, refuse disposd, fire protec- 
tion, uthity services and governmental buildmgs, whidi 
comprises the body of this study 

Obviously, certain of these resources have greater 
importance tiian others in their effect on a community’s 
growth potantid. The lade of adaquate housmg, water 
supply and sewage disposd facilities or the lade of 
educationd opportunities is basic and may discourage 
powfii even in the areas where other factors are favorable. 
For this reason, these elements of the study have bean pven 
somewhat more intensiva treatment in this phase than 
resour^s sudi as Ubraries, fire protaction and gov -nmental 
buildings, 

A pieUminary analysis of the data concerning com* 
munity resources has led to some conclusions regarding the 
state of the region as a whole. Of the 14 areas In the regibn 



identified as “growth areas” by the Appalachian Com- 
nussion, three - the CobleskiU-Schoharie, the Cohocton 
Wver Valley and the Ashford Nuclear — fare poorest in a 
comparative andysis. 

These are the powth canters which appear at this time, 
on the basis of preliminary investigation, to have the 
peatast need for improved community resources. On the 
other hand the more highly urbanized areas such as the 
1 1 h a ca -Cortland , Binghamton-Owego-Susquehanna and 
Chemung River Valley Growth Centers, while faring better 
in comparison with other growth centers, dso have increa- 
sing pressures for improvement as a result of population 
concentrations. With these conflicts in mind, the attempt 
should be made to bdance the investment propam with the 
total needs of the region. 

On the basis of the information gathered in this phase 
of the study, six potentid powth communities within the 
region will be selected for more detailed study in Phase II. 
These areas will, in all probability, be given priority in the 
allocation of Appdachian Development Plan investment 
funds. A concentration of investment in community re- 
sources win undoubtedly raise file level of economic 
activity and enrich the totd living environment in the 
selected areas but will have little, if any, impact on the rurd 
^eas which are dso a part of the repon. At some point, the 
agendas whioh have been assigned the task of lifting the 
Appdachian Repon to the level of prosperity enjoyed by 
neighboring regions must cope with the problems of the 
rurd areas. It is hoped that methods can be developed 
whidi wUl extend the benefits of the investment propam 
to the forgotten reachejS of Appdachia, 



Summary of Mayors* 

and Supervisors’ Questionnsdre 



A questionnaira concerning community facilities was 
sent to the mayors and supervisors in the 178 growth area 
communities. The main purpose of the questionnaire was to 
provide first-hand information on all aspects of cominunity 
resources recorded in the inventory and to check the 
accuracy and currency of data gathered from other sources. 
A secondary purpose was to sample the attitudes of elected 
officials toward community resources and to identify areas 
that are of major concern to local residents. One hundred 
thirteen (113) responses to the questionnaire were received 
from 52 towns, 49 villagas and 12 cities, a return of b3.4 
percent, 

A major concern of many local officials is the provision 
of basic sewer facilities and improvement of refuse or solid 
waste disposal facilities. The deficiency most often men- 
tioned by respondents was Inadequate refuse disposal sites 
and need for a sanitary landfill operation. Locating suitable 
sites for these facilities is also a problem in many 
communities. 

Inadequate sewage systems were considered com- 
munity problems of a much greater magnitude fiian 
inadequate water systems. Seventy respondents listed in- 
adequate sewage systems while oidy 33 mentioned prob- 
lems of community water supply. 

Shortage of available housing was considered by 44 
respondents to be a problem. Very few respondents, 
however, gave housing a high priority number. 

The housing shortage seems about equally divided 
between the need for additional rental tmits and sales 
housing. A shortage of mortgage funds as cited by some 
respondents as being a m^jor cause of this defldency. It 
would appear from respondents’ answers that a large 
potential sales market exists in the $10,000 - $20,000 
house range throu^out the region. 

A few respondents ware concerned with the problems 
of adequately housing the elderly and low-income families 
in their commimities. Responses of this nature were most 
often received from offldals of communities near the irmjor 
urban areas. Six of the tan dries with over 10,000 
population reported a lack of rental housing for these 
groups. 

Substandard housing and maintenance of older homes 
present problems in 33 of tlie resjK^nding communities 
although few reported concentrations of substandard units. 



Very few respondents commented on the adequacy of 
educational facilities, preferring to refer this question to 
school officials. Those who did comment often mentioned 
a need for vocational education facilities and expansion of 
existing classroom space. 

Improvement of health facilities was generally not 
pvan a high priority rating but was mentioned by many 
respondents as a problem area. General health care appears 
to be acceptable in most communities^ however, shortages 
of nursing home beds and extended care facilities for the 
aged are needed. 

Expansion of mental health facilities was cited as a 
need by very few respondents. This may be partially 
explained by the fact that information regarding need for 
mental health care is not readily available to the public. 
Unless personal experience in this area is encountered, a 
shortage of facilities may not be noticed. 

Library sendee was considered adequate by most 
responc^nts, although the need for additional library space 
was fraquantly mentioned. Very few respondents attached 
high priorities to expansion of libiary facUities, 

Fire protection services are satisfactory in most com- 
mtmities. Deficiencies reported were related to physical 
problems such as inadequata water mains rather than to 
staff. The need for improved fire protection buildings was 
also mentioned frequently as ms the need for additional 
space for other government functions. Town and village 
offices are inadaquate in many areas and no longer serve the 
more complex functions of local government. 

The questionnaire also revealed an underlying attitude 
of skepticlsni on the part of many local offldals regarding 
federal or state propams. Some have had bitter past 
experiences with denials of appli^tions for aid; soma have 
bogged down in the process of preparing applications due 
to the complexity of the requirements, A few have 
indicated m awareness of their community’s problems and 
a corresponding desire to solve them through local means. 
WWle to solution may not always be practical, it does 
indicate a hesitancy to become involved with other levels of 
government. 

The sixty “five communities which did not respond to 
the quistionnaira are scattered throu^out the repon. It 
appears that these commumties are generally in the 
outlying fringes of the powth areas. 



Housing Conditions 



METHODOLOGY AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

The primary sources of data used in this inventory 
were the U. S, Census of Housing, I960, and unpublished 
census material obtained from the New York State Depart* 
ment of Commerce. In addition, valuable information of a 
non*statistical nature was obtained from the housing 
questions included on the mayor^s and supervisor's ques- 
tionnaire. In some cases various components of basic census 
data were combined to enable evaluation in accordance 
with the measurements for substandard cy which were 
developed as part of this study, Basic data were converted 
to percentages where necessary to enable comparison and 
facilitate analysis. 

An inventory of housing characteristics has been 
compiled for all counties in the New York State Appala- 
chian Repon. In addition data for municipalities within 
growth areas have been grouped for analysis and detailed 
housing characteristics have been inventoried for selected 
places (as defined by the Census) within the growth areas. 
In order to measure housing condition on a gross basis for 
counties, growth areas and individual communities within 
growth areas, standards were developed from combinations 
of census information. A preliminary analysis has been 
made for the ^owth areas incorporating condition and 
availability of housing. In addition to the inventory tables; 
maps have been prepared showing the number of substan- 
dard housing units by county, percentage of substandard 
units by county, powth areas, and selected places within 
growth areas, and towns and villages in each county which 
have adopted the New York State building construction 
code. An appendix discusses the regulation of housing in 
the New York State Appalachian Repon. 

STANDARDS 

The most widely used system of housing classification 
is the U, S. Census of Housing, the major source of housing 
data in this study. Althou^ the Census does not provide a 
measurement of nei^borhood environmental deflaencies, 
it does provide comparable data for the repon based on 
gross indices of housing quality. It must be noted that 
Census data available at this point reflects housing condi- 
tions in 1959, althou^ more recent data is available for 
specific areas. Again, because of the need for statistically 
comparable data on a reponal level. Census information has 
been used as a basis for preliminajy analysis and for the 
establishment of standards. 

Condition Plumbing* 

Both the condition of a hou^g unit and the type of 
plumbing facilities in it are considered measures of the 



*U. S. Census of Housingt p. KXl^New York State and Smali 

Areas. 




quality of housing. Categories representing various levels of 
housing quality have been established by presenting the 
yardsticks of condition and plumbing facilities in combina- 
tion. 

To measure condition, the units are classified in one of 
three categories: sound, deteriorating, or dilapidated. The 
plumbing facilities that are combined with conditions are: 
water supply, toilet facilities, and bathing facilities. 

The category “with all plumbing facilities” consists of 
units which have hot and cold water and flush toilet and 
bathtub (or shower) inside the structure for the exclusive 
use of the occupants. 

Units “lacking only hot water” have all other facilities. 
Units “ladcing other plumbing facilities” may (or may not) 
have hot water but lack one or more of the other specified 
facilities. Also included in this category are units having no 
piped water inside the structure and units whose occupants 
^are toilet or bathing facilities with the occupants of 
another housing unit. The combination of lacking only hot 
water and lacking other plumbing facilities is presented as 
“lacking some or all facilities” in some of the enumerated 
places. 

Condition of the housing unit was determined by 
observation on the basis of specified criteria related to the 
extent or degree of visible defects. The types of defects 
evaluated were associated with weather tightness, extent of 
disrepair, hazards to the physical safety of the occupants, 
and inadequate or makeshift construction since these are 
signs of hidden structural defects. Defects such as dampness 
or infestation, inadequate wiring, and rotted beams, are not 
included in the criteria for determining the condition of a 
unit. 

“Sound” housing is defined as that which has no 
defects or only slight defects which normally are corrected 
during the course of regular maintenance. Examples of 
sli^t defects are: lack of paint, slight damage to porch or 
steps, sli^t wearing away of mortar between bricks or 
other masonry, small cracks in walls, plaster or chimney, 
tracked windows, sli^t wear on floors, doorsiUs, door 
frames, windowsiUs or window frames and broken gutters 
or downspouts, 

“Deteriorating” housing needs more repair than would 
be protdded in the course of regular maintenance « Sudi 
houtog has one or more defects of an kitarmediatc nature 
that must be correctad if the unit is to pro\dda safe and 
adequate shelter. Examples of intermediate defects are: 
holes, open cracks, rotted « loose or missing inatariali over a 
small area of the foundation, walls, roof, floors or ceilings; 
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shaky or unsafe porch, steps or railings: several broken or 
missing windowpanes; some rotted or loose window frames 
or sashes that are no longer rainproof or windproof ; broken 
or loose stair treads, or broken, loose or missing risers, 
balusters or railings of inside or outside stairs ; deep wear on 
doorsiUs, door frames, outside or inside steps or floors; 
missing bricks or ^adcs in the chimney which are not 
serious enou^ to be a fire hazard; and makeshifl chimneys 
such as stovepipe or other uninsulated pipe leading directly 
from the stove to the outside through a hole in the roof, 
wall, or window. Such defects are signs of neglect which 
may lead to serious structural deterioration or damage if 
not corrected. 

“Dilapidated’^ housing does not provide safe and 
adequate shelter and in its present condition endangers the 
health, safety and well-being of the occupants. Such 
housing has one or more critical defects or has a combina- 
tion of intermediate defects in sufficient number to require 
considerable repair or rebuilding; or is of inadequate 
original construction. The defects are either so critical or so 
widespread that the structure should be extensively re- 
paired, rebuilt or torn down. 

Critical defects result from continued ne^ect or lack of 
repair, or indicate serious damage to the structure. 
Examples of critical defects are: holes, open cracks, rotted, 
loose or missing material (siding, shingles, bricks, concrete, 
tile, plaster or floor boards) over a large area of the 
foundation, outside Walls, roof, chimney, or inside walls, 
floors, or ceilings; substantial sagging of floors, walls or 
roof; and extensive damage by storm, fire or flood. 

To be classMed as dilapidatad on the basis of inter- 
mediate defects, a housing unit must have such defects in 
sufficient number or extent that it no longer provides safe 
and adequate shelter. No set number of intermediate 
defects is required. 

Inadequate original construction includes: shades, huts, 
or tents; structures with makeshift walls or roofs; structures 
built of packing boxes, scrap lumber, or tin; structures 
lacking foundations (walls rest directly on the ^ound); 
structures with dirt floors; and cellars, sheds, barns, garages 
or other places not ori^aUy intended for living quartets 
and inadaquately converted to sudi use. 

The Census classification of housing imits as outHnad 
above does not appraise the housing supply in terms of 
standard or substandard Hnng conditions. Minimum 
housing standards are incorporated by law and regulation in 
local poUce power controls such as building codes, housing 
codes and zoning ordinances but these standards vary from 
community to community and are not applicable throu^- 
out the region. 

A further ^fflcidty with establi^iing parameters of 
substandard housing condition is related to the subjective 
aspects of housing. Standards imply that spedfic conditions 
may be idantiflad which, If present, lelagate a housing unit 
to the category of substandard. Few attributes of housing 



can be classified categorically as good or bad; each situation 
will involve degrees of probability that desirable or un- 
desirable results will occur because of the absence or 
presence of specific attributes. At best, housing standards 
reflect a minimum level of social acceptability and this level 
may vary not only from community to community but 
from parson to person . 

Recognizing the inherent difficulty in establishing 
broad standards applicable to the region, the following 
assumptions have been made : 

1 . All units classified as dilapidated are substandard on 
rile basis of condition. 

2. All deteriorating units lacking hot water and/or 
other plumbing facilities are substandard in the sense 
that they do not provide the sanitary facilities 
generally recognized as necessaty for maintenance of 
a minimum Living standard. 

3. Deteriorating units lacking hot water and/or other 
plumbing facilities indicate general enrironmental 
deficiencies contributing to substandard conditions. 

On the basis of these assumptions and for purposes of this 
report, substandard housing includes all units which are 
classified as dilapidated and all deteriorating units lacking 
hot water and/or other plumbing facilities. 

An important measure of the strength of local housing 
markets is the extent to which the supply is not being used. 
This measure of nonutilization is expressed as a vacancy 
rate. Generally a high vacancy rate implies a condition of 
oversupply and a low vacancy rate reflects a condition of 
undersupply. 

In establishing a “normal” vacancy rate for an area it 
should be recognized that “nonnal” may vary from 
community to community. Areas of slow growth and with 
limited in-rmgration require proportionately less available 
vacancies than communities with high growth and with 
greater in-migration. Areas where rental tenure dominates 
usually require higher vacancy rates to accommodate the 
hi^er residential mobility of renters than areas where 
Ownership prevails. 

As a general rule, in localities with an “average rate” of 
j)opidation g^rowth (1,5 to 3.0 percent a year), a vacancy 
rate of approximately 1.0 percent in sales housing and 5.0 
to 6 0 percent in rental housing would be considered 
normal. Because housing data for xmny areas is not 
recorded by availability for sales or rental but only by 
av^able vacant imits, a 3.0 percent vacancy rate in 
available imits has been considered the standard for 
purposes of this report. This guidelina would generally be 
considered sufficient to provide adequate housing cdioic^s 
to area residents. 

Conversely, areas reporting vacancies in available units 
In excess of 7,0 percent have been treated aa areas 
undergoing a deterioration of housing market conditions. 



SUMMARY OF THE DATA 

Table 6 shows the condition and availability of housing 
by growth area. The CobleskHUSchoharie Growth Area 
contains a relatively hi^ percantage (12.0%) of substan- 
dard housing compared to other growth centers but a lower 
percentage than Schoharie County as a whole. A major 
portion of these units are found outside of the villages of 
Cobleskill and Middleburg in the towns of Middleburg, 
RichmondYUle and Schoharie. The area also contains many 
vacant units (407 or 10.3 percent) but less than one-third 
of these are available for sale or rent. At 3.0 percent, the 
number of available vacant units is somewhat Hmited. This, 
however, is a hi^er percentage of available units than many 
of the growth areas shov/. Results of the questionnaire 
indicate, however, that the Town of CobleskiU needs 
additional housing for personnel assodated with the State 
University College, primarily homes in the $8,000 - 
$10,000 price range. 

The Susquehanna Valley Growth Area contains a much 
lower percentage (6.0) of substandard units than most 
other growth canters in the region. Most of these units are 
found in the towns of Sidney and Unadilla and the City of 
Oneonta. Outside the growth area the Town of Otsego has 
an extremely large number of vacant units not available for 
sale or rent. These units represent seasonally occupied 
vacation homes around Otsego Lake. The City of Oneonta 
contains 237 vacant units, 135 of which are vacant and 
available. This figure represents 3.2 percent of the City’s 
housmg supply, a sufficient amoimt to afford some choice 
at least in the upper levels of the market. 

In contrast, however, results of the Mayors* and 
Supervisors* survey indicated that a shortage of housing 
units exists in the City of Oneonta, especiaUy in low- 
income family housing. Urban Renewed relocation den^nds 
and future needs created by the proposed relocation of an 
arterial highway may be partially eased by a low-rent public 
housing development which is now in planning stage. 
The questionnaire also indicated that the Town of Oneonta 
and the Village of Cooperstown could benefit from an 
expanded supply of both sales and rental units. A lack of 
availabla mortgage financing in these areas, as indicated on 
the questionnaire, may be partially responsible for these 
deficiencies in the supply. 

The Chenango Valley Growth Area has a slightly lower 
percentage of substandard units (8.9 percent) than 
Chenango Coimty as a whole (10.2 percent), with much 
higher percentages in the towns of Greene and Oxford. 
These two towns also have hi^ ^rcentages of seasonaUy 
vacant units as does the Town of New Berlin but extremely 
low percentages of available vacant imits. Since none of the 
respondents to the survey in these areas considered substan- 
dard housing a major problem, it may be that nmny of the 
units classified as substandard are occupied only as vacation 
homes. In any c^se, the vacant rate for available units is so 
low throu^out the growth area that it virtually precludes 



Opportunities for housing additional persons should they be 
attracted to the area unless new housing is built. 

The City of Binghamton and the Town of Union, 
including the villages of Endicott and Johnson City, make 
up 67.1 percent of all housing in the Binghamton^Owego- 
Susquehanna Growth Area, These same areas, however, 
contain only 5 1 .8 percent of all substandard housing in the 
powth center. The remainder of the substandard housing is 
concentrated in the towns of Chenango, Conklin, Fenton 
and Kirkwood and in the Town of Owego in Tioga County. 

With the exception of the Town of Windsor, only a 
nominal amount of seasonally vacant housing exists in this 
growth area. Vacancies in available units are Hmited in the 
City of Bin^amton and surrounding communities. A 
subtly hi^er percentage of available vacancies exists in 
Owego which is somewhat removed from the main metro- 
politan area. 

Respondents to die questionnaire from this area all 
noted a shortage of housing in aU price ranges and a 
particular need for housing for the elderly. A lack of 
adequate financing was also ated by respondents as a 
deterrent to an expanded supply of housing. 

The Ithaca’G}rtland Growth Area is composed of two 
distinct housing market areas, the growth center as a 

whole contains 6.5 percent substandard units, the area 
surroiinding and including the City of Cortland accounts 
for less than one-fourth of all substandard units in the 
growth area with 4.4 percent of the housing supply in the 
substandard category. By contrast the Ithaca area contains 
77 percent of the substandard iinits in the growth center 
with 7.6 percent of the hoiking supply in this category. In 
addition, housing in the Condand market area is generally in 
much better physical condition than housing in Cortland 
Coimty. 

In terms of housing availability, the Cortland area has 
2-3 percent of the houring supply vacant and available 
while the Ithaca area has only 1 .6 percent. Lack of available 
units m the Ithaca, area is due, in part, to the large number 
of Cornell University students not housed in dormitories. 
Although a branch of the State University College is located 
in the City of Cortland, pressures upon the housing supply 
have not been as great. Responses to the questiennaire 
indicate a concern with substandard housing conditions in 
both of these cities and with the availability of units in the 
City of Ithaca. 

In the outlying areas surroimding the City of Cortland, 
the Town of Cortlandville reported the existence of 
concentrations of substandard units as well as a need for 
additional sin^e-family homes. In the Ithaca area, althou^ 
housing conations and housmg shortages appear to be 
critic^ in five of the seven tovms, respondents to the 
questionnadre did not con^der this a major probleiri. 

Housing conditions in the Chemung Valley Growth 
appear to be most severe Ita the towns of Catlin, 
Chemung and Erin, all having more tihan 25 percent of their 



housing in the substandard category. The City of Elnura has 
over 1 ,000 units of substandard housing but this accounts 
for only 6.7 percent of the City’s total housing supply 
Several other communities have substandard housing 
ranging from 9 to 16 percent but, even in light of these 
figures, housing in the ^owth area is generaUy in better 
condition than housing in the county as a whole . 

Available vacancies vary widely throu^out the ^owth 
area with a majority of the outlying towns having less than 
2 percent available for sale or rent. In the dties of Elmira 
and Corning, housing is more available with 3.6 and 3.0 
percent respectively. 

Respondents in the larger towns and \^ages reported a 
lack of low to moderate income housing, with housing for 
the elderly being a spedfic problem. Althou^ the City of 
Corning has a hi^er rate of available vacancies than many 
other communities In the giowth center, a shortage of 
rental units was also noted. 

The Watkins Glen-Montour Falls Growth Area exhibits 
housing characteristics which irught be considered typical 
of areas oriented to seasonal activities. A relatively hi^ 
percentage of substandard units exist in this are?^ (11.9) 
althou^ Sdiuyler County as a whole has a slightly higher 
percentage (13.0). Many vacant imits ejdst here but only 
about 2.3 percent are available. This would appear to be 
another example of vacation homes in poor condition, not 
available for sale or rent. 

The hipest percentages of substandard and vacant 
units are concentrated in the towns of Catherine and 
Reading, Both are in the heart of the Finger Lakes Region. 
Since available vacant units in these two towns account 
only for approximately 2.0 percent of the housing supply, 
it is reasonable to assume that many vacation homes artf 
seasonally vacant and in poor condition. Questionnaire 
returns from the Town of Dix and the villages of Montour 
Falls and Watkins Glen expressed concern for housing 
condition and availability in these areas. 

Housing conditions in the Cohocton River Valley^ 
Hammondsport Growth Area are relatively poorer than in 
Steuben County as a whole. Witlt the exception of the 
Town of Campbell, all of the towns in the growth wea have 
substandard units in excess of 12.0 percent: The Town of 
Cohocton appears to have the poorest housing with 17.3 
percent in the substandard category. The Town of Bath has 
469 substandard units, making up 44.2 percent of aU 
substandard housing in the ^owth canter. The Town 
contains 43.5 percent of all housing in the growth area. 

This area also contains a large number of seasonaUy 
vacant homes (13,1 percent) with oidy 2,5 percent of the 
vacaiit units available for sale or rent. The towns of Ba^ 
and Urbana, including the villages of Bath and Hammonds* 
port, contam over 58 percent of ^ available A^cant units 
ind 57.2 per<^nt of all imits In the growth area, Hiere is an 
indication from these figures tlmt the Bath*Hammondsport 







area has avEdlable housing which might be used by persons 
attracted to this area. 

Housing m the Homell-Alfred Growth Area appears to 
be in better condition than in either Allegany or Steuben 
County. Individual communities within the powth center, 
however, show much hi^er percentages of substandard 
housing ranging from 13.1 percent in the Town of Camstco 
to 16.6 and 17.0 percent in the towns of Alfred and 
Almond. Almost 25 percent of the housing in the Village of 
Alfred is substandard. This accounts for 15 percent of all 
the substandard housing in the growth center, but this 
vUiage contains only 5.4 percent of aU housing in the area. 

Although availability of housing varies throu^out the 
powth center, the area around the towns of i^red and 
Almond appear to have the shortest supply. Respondents to 
the questionnaire indicated that pressure on the existing 
supply was created by Alfred University students. 

The City of HorneU contains 58 percent of all housing 
units in the growth center, 3.9 percent of which are vacant 
and available. Despite this relatively hi^ vacancy rate as 
compared to other cities in the Appalachia Repon, 
questionnaire returns show that these vacanries exist only 
in the upper levels of the market. A lack of housing for low 
income families and elderly persons was noted as the major 
problem in Hornell. 

Housing in the Wellsville Growth Area is in substan- 
tially better condition than Allegany County as a whole, 
with the exception of the towns of ^dover and Seio. Both 
of these communities have large numbers of substandard 
units ranging from 10.8 percent of the total in Scio to 25,8 
percent in Andover. 

From a statistical standpoint, this powth area offers a 
hi^er rate of vacancies in available units than aiiy of the 
others. Respondents to the questionnaira from the com- 
munities In this growth center did not support this 
oondlusion, however, A shortage of housing units was ^ted 
most often as a major problem with substandard conditions 
also being a point of concern . 

With the exception of the towns of Friendship, 
Ifinsdale and Olean, housing conditions in the Olean- 
Bradford Growth Area are better than in Cattaraugus 
County as a whole. AU of the communities have substan- 
dard housing to some degree with the peatest numerical 
concentrations in the dties of Olean (593 units) and 
Salamanca (l44 units). The overall vacancy rate in available 
units is not hi^ at 2.9 percent but throughout the powth 
center availability of houring varies peatly. In the Town of 
Frienddiip, inclutog the village ^ vacandes run vary at 
appro^mately 8 percent. By contrast, only a low 1.5 
percent of the vacant housing In the Town of Allegany is 
awilable for sale or rent. A\^able vacancies in the two 
dties in the powth center are about average for the repon. 

Respondents to the questionnaira indicated concern 
with housing to some depea, specifically in the area of 
maintenanoe of older homes. 




An additional housing problem in the Olean-Bradford 
area is presented by the Allegany Indian Reservation. In 
1960, the reservation contained 330 housing units, 144 of 
which were inhabited by Indian families. Approximately 
57.8 percent of all units were substandard while 86.1 
percent of those units housing Indian families were sub- 
standard. Over 10 percent of all units were overcrowded, 
housing more than 1 .01 persons per room. There were no 
vacancies on the reservation in housing occupied by Indians 
and only .03 percent or 1 unit was available out of the total 
supply of 330 units. 

Over the past three years, housing conditions on the 
Allegany Reservation have been improved. With the 
initiation of a public housing program under the juris<hc- 
tion of the Housing Assistance Adimnistration in coopera- 
tion with the Seneca Nation, 24 units of low-rent housing 
have been built, much of it with labor supplied by the 
Indiws themselves. Since 1964, the Seneca Nation Housing 
Enterprise has built 125 new homes, most of which were 
for fan^es displaced by the Kinzua Dam project on the 
Allegany River. 

Housing in the Ashford^Nuclmr Growth Area is gen- 
er^y in better condition than housing in Cattaraugus 
County with the exception of the Town of Ashford winch 
has 16,1 percent substandard units. The Towns of Ashford 
and EUicott^e have relatively large percentages of overall 
vacan^es but most are not available for sale or rent. This 
again indicates seasonally occupied units. 

Respondents to the questionnaire indicated that con- 
centrations of substandard housing existed in p^s of the 
growth area and that good housing at reasonable rents was 
lacking. 

The Chautauqua Lake-Warren Area is the second 
largest growth center in the Appalachia Repon in terms of 
population and housing units. The City of Jamestown 
accounts for over one=half of all housing units but only 
40.2 percent of the substandard units. The towns of Busti, 
Chautauqua, Ellery and EUicott contain 41 .9 percent of the 
remaining substandard units in the powth center but only 
34.4 percent of all units. 

Vacancies within the powth center vary peatly with 
the conmumities surrounding Chautauqua ^ke diowing 
large numbers of seasonally vacant units. With the excep- 
tion of the villages of MayviUe and Falconer, none of the 
comrnimities have an unusually hi^ number of available 
vacancies/ By contrast, however, questionnaire respondents 
from die Falconer area indicated a shortage of rental units 
at all levels of the market. 

In comparison with Chautauqua County as a whole, 
this powth center has ^^tly fewer available vaeandles and 
housing which Is in somewhat better condition. 

in the Dunkirk-Lake Erie Growth Area qoncentrations 
of substandard housing exist in the City of Dunldrk and in 
the towns of Hanover, Ponrfret, Portland, Wpley and 
Westfield, These commurdties are sdl located along Ae 



shores of L^e Erie and have large numbers of vacation 
cottages ¥.*hich are inhabited only during the summer 
months. 

This powth center is representative of housing condi- 
tions in the county as a whole but has fewer available 
vacancies than exist throughout the county. Few 
questionnaire responses were received from this area. Those 
^at did respond did not consider housing a problem in 
their communities. 



Below is a summary of housing problems in the major 
cities of the New York State Appalachian Region: 

Binghamton Limited number of vacancies in all 

price ranges; need more housing for 
elderly. 



Corning 



Shortage of rental units in all 
price ranges. 



Cortland 



Substandard units in outlying ar^as, 
shortage of sin^e-family homes. 



Dunkirk 



Concentrations of substandard units, 
shortage of available vacancies. 



Elmira Large number of substandard units, 

lack of low and moderate income 
housing. 



Hornell 



Lack of housing for low-income 
families and elderly persons. 



Ithaca 



Jamestown 



Shortage in all price ranges, 
especially low-income family housing 
and housing for the elderly. 

Housing supply better than surrounding 
towns, available vacancies. 



Ole an 
Oneonta 



Large percentage of substandard units. 

Shortage of low-income family housing, 
need for relocation resources. 



Norwich 

Salamanca 



Few vacan^es, substandard housing 
not a major problem. 

Substandard units in some areas, 
vacancies average for region. 



PRELIMINARY ANALYSIS 

An overview of the 14-county region indicates that 8.3 
percent or 27,308 housing units fall into the substandard 
(^tegoiy. This is not an unusually hi^ peroentage of 
substandard units for any pven geograplucal area but, when 
compared to the State as a whole, it is evident that housing 
conations are of a relatively poorer quality in the 
Appalachia Region. This is even more evident when it is 
seen that although the Appaladua Region indudes only 5.8 
percent of the housing units in the State, it indudes 8,9 
percent of the substandard units in the State . 
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The itiventory of condition and plumbing facilities 
shows that those counties which are rural in character 
contain the highest percentages of substandard units. One 
factor which contributes to this situation is the lack of 
water and sewer facilities in rural areas. This, combined 
with the absence of codes, tends to contribute to poorer 
housing quality. 

Schoharie and Schuyler counties have the highest 
percentage of substandard units in the region. These are the 
two least populated counties and neither contains a major 
urban area. Schoharie, and Schuyler have also shown a 
greater lack of other community resources inventoried, and 
both have a higher percentage of vacancies than other 
counties in the Appalachian Region. 

In contrast, the counties having urban centers and 
higher concentrations of population tend to have lower 
percentages of substandard housing. It must be noted, 
however, that although the urban areas such as Broome 
County fare better in a percentage comparison, they have 
greater absolute numbers of substandard units. This factor 
combined mth hi^ar densities and other environmental 
pressures of urban life justifies establishing a high priority 
for additional housing studies in the major cities. 

The number and percentage of available vacant tmits 
throughout the region is also an important area for study. If 
an investment propam is calculated to attract additional 
population to the area, some thou^t must be givea as to 
where and how this population will be housed. It would 
appear from a preliminary analysis of the data that a 
shortage of available vacant units exists at this time and 
that, in some areas, such as Ithaca, Corning, Norwich and 
Montour Falls, this shortage has reached a critical stage. 

Although a vacancy rate per se cannot be expected to 
be representative of the availability of housing at all levels 
of the market, it is indicative of market conditions as a 



whole. Given this assumption, and recognizing the fact that 
lower income families are most likely to suffer in a tight 
market, caution should be axercised in the planning of 
investment expenditures which will attract these families to 
areas unprepared to house them. 

The tenure characteristics of housing in the Appalachia 
Region indicates that a much higher percentage of units are 
owner-occupied than in the State as a whole. This is typical, 
however, of pattern^ of living throughout the more rural 
areas. Figures for the State are distorted by the high 
number of rental units in the metropolitan areas. Although 
only 44.7 percent of all housing units in the State are 
owner-occupied, 70 percent of these imits are located 
outside of Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas. By 
comparison, only 30 percent of the rental units in the State 
are located outside the areas designated as SMSA’s. 

This pattern suggests that an area which should be 
explored more fully in the second phase of the study is the 
possibility for development of sales housing in the lower 
and lower-middle price ranges. If this proves to be a feasible 
means of expanding and improving the housing supply, 
efforts should be directed toward the expansion of mort- 
gage credit. 

In summaty, it can be noted that housing in the 
Appalachia Re^on reflects the general economic and 
physical conditions of the area. It is, generally, of a poorer 
quality than other areas of the State but chances for 
impfovament through appropriate actions appear to be 
hopeful. The hi^ percentage of owner occupants is 
evidence of a population with a vested interest in the 
condition of its housing. Many communities have available 
vacant land in subiirban areas which mi;^t be developed for 
housing. These factors plus the wide variety of technic^ 
and financial aids at both the State and Federal level can be 
used to improve housing conditions throu^out the region. 



Table 1 



COMPLETED STATE HOUSING PROJECTS 



County 


Locality 


Frolect 


No. of 
Unita 


Broos^ 


Binghamton 


Saratoga Hts. 


92 


if 


fi 


Saratoga Ter. 


166 


Chemung 


Elmira 


Havthorn 


250 


Iff 


it 


Jonea Court 


84 


Cattaraugus 


Salaraanea 


Hillview 


100 





FEDERAL HOUSIN 


G PROJECTS 






County 


City 


Total 

Units 


Nuitibar 
Comp la tad 


No. 
Under 
Cons t . 


Planning 


Cortland 


Cortland 


200 


120* 




80 


Chemung 


(Hoffman Hts.) 
Elmira 


244 


144 




100® 


Broome 


Binghamton 


355 


150 


205° 




Tompkins 


1 thaca 


300 


* - 




300® 



(a) Elderly <b) 173 Elderly (e) 162 Elderly 



COMBINED TOTALS - STATE & FEDERAL HOUSING PROJECTS 



County 


City 


Total 




Federal 






State 










T. 


G. 


Under 
Conat . 


Plan 






PI. 


Broome 


Binghamton 


613 


355 


150 


205® 




258 


258 




Cattaraugus 


Salamanca 


100 


... 


... 




"""b 


100 


100 




Chemung 


Elmira 


578 


244 


144 




100® 


334 


334 




Cortland 


Cortland 


200 


200 


... 


120 


... 

*®d 




•atm* 




Tompkins 


Ithaca 


300 


300 




^ ^ * 


300“ 









<a) 173 llderly <b) 100 Elderly (e) 30 Elderly (d) 162 Elderly 





FEDERAL MIDDLE INCO 


ME HOUSING PROJECTS 




County 


City 


Total 

Unita 


Completed 


Under 

Const. 


Planned 


Broome 


Binghamton 


255 


255 




a.*- 



gource* Letter dated Auguat 8* 1967 £roo Arnfflo Hyman j Aaat* CoiBHiaaloner 

for Information & Admiiilatratlon, M,Y,S. Dlvlaloii of Roualng & 

CosBiunity l^newal. Updated April 1968 » 
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Non-Resldetitlal Blight in Major Cities 



METHODOLOGY AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Information concerning the existence of blight in 
predominantly non-residentail neighborhoods was obtained 
by surveying the mayors of the ten major dties in the 
region and from planning studies of these tan communities. 

Maps of the ten major cities have been prepared which 
show areas and causes of non-residential blight. 

No precise measurement or standard has been devel- 
oped to measure the degree to which an area is blighted. A 
brief analysis of general conditions existing in each of the 
ten communities is included but more detailed study is 
needed before investment recommendations can be made. 
(This type of analysis should be included as a part of the 
next phase of the study.) 

STANDARDS 

No standards exist by which the degree md severity of 
nomresidential blight can be measured. The 1960 Census of 
Housing and the Urban Renewal Manual define building 
ODnditions that have a blighting influence as follows: 

1. Defects such as holes, open cracks, loose or mussing 
materials. 

2. Shaky or unsafe pordi, steps or railing. 

3. Substantial sagging of floors, walls or roof. 

4. Rotted or loose window franiws. 

5. Inadequate floor load bearing capacity for present 
use. 

6. Inadequate or unsaft wiring. 

7. Functionally obsolete bmlding layout. 

8. M^eshift initial construction. 

9. Inadequate conversion to present use. 

10. Inadequate off-street loading or parking. 

Munidpal housekeeping practices also affect the degree 
of blight in non-residential areas. Poor street maintanance 
and inadequate lighting combined with insuffldent trash 
coUedion can accelerate the bU^ting process in any 
neighborhood. These defidendes are especiaUy critical in 
the nomresidential areas of a community which are subject 
to additional bU^ting pressures and la^ the cohesiveness 
of residential neighborhoods, 

PRiLIMINARY ANALYSIS 

Table S shows the ^uses of bU^t in the non- 
residential areas of the ten imjor dties in the Appalachian 
Region. The significance of this diart is not in its value as 
data but in its reflection of opinions of elected offldals. 



The maps which accompany this book show blighted 
non-resjdenti al area s as identified by the mayors of the 
respective cities. In all but one instance, the Central 
Business District is identified as a blighted area. 

The causes of bli^t as outlined by the mayors are 
consistent throughout the region and are similar to the 
randitions found in older small dties of the northeastern 
United States. Widespread use of the automobUe has made 
it possible for many businesses to leave the Central Business 
District for the suburban shopping center. The downtown 
area which once provided space for business activities is left 
with large portions of available floor space unsuitable for 
^ny other use. Land and demolition costs deter sponta- 
neous renewal and, as blight develops, the means and 
incentive for improvement deteriorates. 

As Table 8 shows, the causes of blight most often 
noted by the mayors were obsolete commerdal buildings, 
lack of maintenance and traffic congestion. All of these 
factors combined with obsolete street patterns and in- 
adequate traffic capadties contribute to the deterioration 
of non-residential areas. 

Several of the major dties in the Appalachian Region 
have already undertaken renewal activities. The City of 
Bint^amton has completed a General Neighborhood Re- 
newal Plan, and, as a result of this study, two urban renewal 
projects covering a large section of the downtown area are 
in the execution stage. 

The City of Elmira has one urban renewal project in 
execution and another in the planning stage. A large mental 
health facility is to be constructed in the Heritage Project 
Area which will represent a total investment of approxi- 
imtely $11 mlUlon. 

The City of Ithaca has undertaken a downtown urban 
renewal project which now in execution. In addition, 
Svirvey & Planning Applications are in preparation for two 
additional projects and preliminary studies are in progress 
for a fourth project. 

The City of Oneonta has completed the survey and 
planning phase on a downtown renewiQ project but has not 
begun execution due to a shortage of relocation resources^ 
Plans are underway to partially correct this defiden<^ 
throu^ the development of a public housing project. 

Since the completion of a comixehensive plan in 1965, 
the City of Dunkirk has embarked on a large scale urban 
renewal pro^am, A sun^ey and planning appUcation has 
been approved covering a portion of the area dbsi^ed for 
renews but furttier renewal efforts will be necessary to 
accomplish the objectives of the Comprehensive Han. 



No other goveriunent assisted renewal activities have 
been undertaken in any of the other major cities although 
all indicated a need for this type of iniprQvement*, The 
City of Cortland, however, has implemented a self-help ap- 
proach to downtown revitalization. The main conuneicdal 
street has been widened and improved and all parking 
meters have been removed in the hope of attracting shop- 
pers to the central business district. This technique has ap- 
parently proved satisfactory to the businesses located in the 



area but has not accomplished major physiol improve- 
mints of the structures in the downtown. 

Comprehensive Generd Plans have been prepared for 
all of the major cities in the region. AH of these plans 
recommend renewal action of some type for the accom- 
pUshment of plan objectives. It is hoped that the added 
incentive of growth and development throu^ the Appala- 
chia program will bdng about the effectuation of these 
plans. 



Table 8 

BLIGHTING INFLUENCES IN MAJOR CITIES 



City 


Areag 

CBD 


Affected 

Soatterod 


1 

Ob . Gonni. 
-Bldgs. 


2 

Abend . 
Bldgs. 


3 

Lack of 
Keint. 


4 

Uncontr^^ Id 
Adv/Sisns 


s 

Xncomp . 
Lend Uees 


6 

Treffic 

Cong. 


7 

Poor St. 
Light 


8 

Poor St. 
lieint. 


9 

Treeh 

Junk 


10 

Other 


Binghamton 


X 


X 


X 




X 




X 


X 






X 




Coming 


X 




X 




X 
















Cortland 




X 


X 


X 








X 






X 




Dunkirk 


X 




X 




X 






X 




X 






Elmira 






X 


X 


X 




X 






X 






Horne 11 
Ithaca 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 




X 






X 


Leek of 
Perking 


Jamagcown 


X 




X 


X 


X 




X 


X 










Olaan 


X 




X 






X 


X 


X 










Onaonta 


X 








X 

















Spui?c#i Kayore* Suparviaorg* QueaClennairg 



*The cities of Corning and Homell have recently begun Urban 
Renewal proi^ams. 



CITY OF CORNING: 

Areas of Non*Residdntial Blight 

(See Table 8 for explanation of figures) 
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CITY OF CORTLAND: 

Areas of Non* Residential Blight 

<See Table 8 for explanation of figures) 




CITY OF HORNELL: 

Areas of Non-Residential Blight 
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N 



25 



0 1000 



CITY OF JAMiSTOWN: 

Areas of Non-Residential Blight 

(See Table 8 for explanation of figures) 




CITY OF OLEAN: 

Areas of Non-Residential Blight 




Library Faallitles 



METHODOLOGY AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Inventory materials were assembled from two sources: 
publi^ed information and survey data. The New York 
State Department of Education provided a great deal of 
inventory material, both detailed mformation and summary 
data. Other libraiy sources such as the American Library 
Directory provided supplementary information. Survey 
data was acqmred throu^ brief questionnaires given the 
directors of the region’s largest libraries. Further informa* 
tion regarding adequacy of library resources was obtained 
from questionnaires directed to the mayor or supervisor in 
each community in the growth areas. The questionnaires 
asked about the physical character of the library and about 
the problems which persons in the local areas considered to 
be most presring. 

Prelinunary analysis is based, in part, on standards set 
by the American Library Association. Planning studies 
prepared for other library systems were also reviewed as a 
means of selecting criteria for evaluation. 

An inventory of public, college, university, and specid 
service Ubrarias is presented in the following pages. Detailed 
information which will serve in the second phase as a basis 
for analysis, is given for each library. Facilities are shown 
on maps to indicate the amount and adequacy of coverage 
and service. This, combined with maps of growth areas, will 
give some basis on wludi to make locational dioices for 
additional development. Finally, a preliminary analysis has 
been made which indicates in general the types of problems 
in the region, and in what direction further investment 
might be ^ected. 

STANDARDS* 

Structure and Government of Library Bervl^ 

A. There should be a publicly supported community 
library easily accessible to evety individual - 

p. A program of supplementary library services must 
be maintained at the State level to back up 
community libraries and groups of affiliated 
libraries, 

C. Where libraries other than State libraries contribute 
more than they gain from inter-library cooperation, 
flnandal payment should be provided by the 
benefited libraries. 

D- The public library, no matter how sm^l, shoiild be 
an integral part of local government. 

£. Public libraries and school libraries should work 
together to provide coordinated and complete 
service for children and young people. 

*‘Extract@d Int&Hm Stanaara& for Smati Putiic Libraries, 

Public Librflfy Association, Chicago, 1962. (A division of the 

American Library Association-) 



Service 

A. The program of each public library should focus 
upon clear and specific objectives. 

B. The public Library must maintain well planned hours 
of service. 

C. The pubUc library sliould have adequate materials 
and personnel. 

D. Hie public library should provide access to enough 
books to cover the interests of the whole popula- 
tion. 

E. Each public library should have ready access to 
materials other than its own. 

Physical FaolMttes 

A. The public library building should extend a compel- 
ling invitation to enter, read, and enjoy the services 
provided. 

B. An experienced librarian should work in full cooper- 
ation with a qualified architect on the desi^ of new 
buddings, 

C. The library should be easy to use. 

D. The library structure should be efficient, flexible 
and expandable with fixed walls kept to a mini= 
mum. 

E. The most modern standards for physical comfort in 
public biuidings should be maintained. 

F. The library building should provide space for the 
full range of library services. 

G. The library should provide staff offices and storage 
space not visible to library users. 

H. When community libraries are located in buildings 
which also serve another function, the library 
should have its own entrance and control over its 
own heating, hating and air-conditioning. 

Guidelines for determining nunimum space require- 
ments are found in Table 9. 

Staff Requirements 

The American Library Association, while recognizing 
that size of popvdation, area served, and the ser\dce program 
of the library all offset the number and skills of staff 
reqiured, suggests that as a minimum standard, one staff 
person should be provided for each 2500 persons in the 
service area. It is further suggested that for areas with 
populations greater than 5000 persons professional librar- 
ians be required — that is, persons with degrees from an 
accredited library school in addition to a coUega dapee. 

Sufficient staff should be provided to offer 15 hours 



GUIDELINES FOR DETERMINING MINIMUM SPACE REQUIREMENTS 
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Interim Standagda for Small Public Libraries , Public library ABsoclation, 
Chicago, 1962. (A diviaion of the American library Aaaoclation. ) 



per week service in aU cases. Following are minimum 
standard recommendations: 

Population under 2500 - at least 15 hours/week 
(780 hrs/year) 

Population 2500 - 4999 - 15 to 30 hours/week 
(780^1520 hrs/year) 

Population 5000 - 9999 - 30 to 45 hours/week 
(1520-2340 hrs/yr) 

Population 10,000 - 24,999 - 45 to 60 hrs/week 
(2340-3120 hrs/yr) 

Population 25,000 - 49,999 - 60 hours or more per 
week (3120 hrs/yr & up) 

Service Area and Book Holding Requirements 

The American Library Association suggests that regard- 
less of the size of the community, libraries should provide 
access to enou^ books to cover the interests of the whole 
population. They, therefore, recommend that libraries 
serving populations from 5,000 to 50,000 hold a minimum 
of two books par capita; communities with less than 5,000 
population need access to a nfUninnini of 10,000 volumes or 
three books per capita, whichever is greater » 

A service area designation was also made for the 
purposes of the study. It was assumed that a radius of five 
mUas or approximately 15 minutes driving time was the 
practical imximum for people who wish to use their 
community library facilities on a regular basis. A radius of 
twenty n^es or approidmately 30-40 minutes driving time 
was estabUshad as the maximum for periodic use of a 
central library. 

SUMMARY OF THi DATA 

Central libraries, in addition to serving, the local 
population, serve the region as a depository for reference 
and research materials, provide audio=visual facilities, and 
serve other special needs. It is important, therefore, that the 
(antral libraries be well located not only In relation to 
urban centers but to the region as a whole. 

The Appaladiian counties are served by four central 
library systems (see Library Facilities map). Each central 
library is located in a city of more than 10,000 popidation. 
Further, each is well-located with raspect to the major 
growth areas outlined in New York State *s Appalachian 
Development Plan. 

What is more striking with respect to central libmries in 
the Appaladiian Region is that they are, for practical 
purposes, unavailable to large areas of the region outside 
the p'owth ^eas. Using a ra^us of twenty miles or 
approximately 30-40 mmutes driving time, three of the 
growth areas (Chenan^ Valley^ Su^uehanna 
HornelUAlfred) have no central Hbrary service at ah. This 
would be offset in part if these areas had their own large 
libraries but in none of these growth centers is there a 
library with 50,000 volumes or more. 



Substantial areas exist throughout the region tha- are 
not served by a central library except through bookmobiles 
or indirectly through branch libraries. Almost all of the area 
wliich includes Chenango, Otsego, and Delaware counties is 
out of reach of the facilities of the central library in 
Binghamton. Whila parts of these counties are not heavily 
populated, those that ate populated, particularly the 
Chenango and Susquehanna Valley Growth Areas, must be 
considered inadequately served. 

The Lake Erie-Dunkirk Growth Area has no central 
library service within easy access. Dunkirk, which might be 
a likely location for such a fadlity, has a public library but 
this facility is substantially below standards set by the 
American Library Assodation. 

Each of the four library systems pro^ndes between 
SOOjOOO and 700,000 volumes for its service area. Evalua- 
tion of adequacy on a regional basis is difficult since the 
number of holdings is related to the size of the individual 
cities and >dllages served rather than to the region as a 
whole. 

The Finger Lakes System is the only one with less than 
two volumes per capita. Of the 22 systems in the State it 
ranks 15th in the number of books per capita. The others 
rate somewhat better and the Chemung=Southern Tier 
System ranks quite well, being third in the State in the 
number of volumes per capita. 

When total county population is compared with the 
number of books, five of the counties (Broome, Schuyler, 
Steuben, Tioga and Tompkins) do not meet the minimiim 
standard of two volumes per capita. Only one county, 
Allegany, has more than three volumes per capita. Thus, 
while the data may show a reasonable relationship between 
the number of books and community population, on a 
county basis the indication is that the level of service is far 
from adequate in many oasts. 

Bookmobile units, although extending the facilities of 
the regional systems, provide only minimal library service. 
Because they stop for only one4ialf to one and one4ialf 
hours every two weeks at each location, users often find it 
difficult to make use of the fadlity. Thus, in spite of the 
fact that there is wide coverage of the region by book- 
mobile units, ser\dce to any particular community is of 
limited wlua. 

The concept of the “Mobile Center” seems much more 
appropriate for the kind of service intended; a trailer is used 
which can be left at a site for approximately 2-3 days and 
then be moved to the next area. The level of service is 
thereby greatly improved. The Mobile Center in the 
Chemung-Southern Tier System m^as only three stops 
rather than 35 as does the Bookmobile, yet the volume of 
drculation is only about 25% less. Further experimentation 
with this type of facility would seem to be appropriate for 
other areas in the Appalachian Re^on as well. 



Community Libraries 

The Library Facilities Map shows that there are many 
areas in the region that are not adequately served by 
community library facilities. Several other factors come to 
bear however. Substantial areas in Delaware, Chenango and 
Cortland counties, have very low population densities with 
less than 25 persons per square mile. The areas indicated as 
having no community library facilities in these counties 
correspond fairly closely to the most sparsely populated 
areas. Thus, the absence of library facilities in these areas is 
not a significant problenij and can perhaps be corrected 
with a mobile facility. Some areas with inadequate local 
services may be within reasonable driving distance of larger 
central libraries. Under these circumstances, library users in 
deficient areas may make trips to a central library in order 
to satisfy occasional needs for more specialized or larger 
collections, and the local libraries will suffice for normal 
use. Although no evaluation was made of facilities in 
adjacent counties, these counties do have library facilities 
that may be used by residents of the Appalachian Region, 
As an example, Springville, which is not in an Appalachia 
County, has a fairly large library (20,000 volumes) which 
may be used by residents of the Ashford’Nuclear Growth 
Center. 

Relating community library facnlities to growth centers 
— areas where shortages would be most critical ^ one finds 
tnat, in general, these areas are served adequately and, in 
almost aU cases, better served than the area surrounding 
them. Preliminary recommendations mi^t indicate that, 
where possible, libraries be built or enlargad in the growth 
areas in conjunction with already existing fadlities. The 
collages in Cattaraugus (Olean-Bradford Growth Area) and 
Alfred (HorneU-Alfred Growth Area), for instance, 
be a base from which to expand library services in areas 
which are not now adequately served. 

As migh t be expected, at the regional library level, the 
Appalachian counties are significantly below the State 
average in the amount of tax monies secured from the local 
population for Hbrary finaodng. The Finger Lakes System 
fairs the poorest, with a per capita taxation of $0.71 versus 
the State average of $2,80. Undoubtedly a repon which 
spends only 1/4 .o 1/2 as much per person as the State 
average for library facilities cannot provide the level of 
service or promote the kind of local interest that is 
important for the region . 

On a county level, the same pattern occurs. Broome 
County, however, does stand out as an exception. It shows 
a per capita taxation more than $1,00 greater than the 
State average. Evidently the presence of the large popula- 
tions in the Binghamton-Johnson City-EndLcott area have 
made it possible to support local facilities in a way that 
other areas cannot. At the other end of the scale, Otsego, 
Schuyler and Tioga are counties with the least amount of 
local support. Again there seems to be a relation between 




population size and the level of support; these are the 
counties with the least population in the region. 

Another useful indicator is the level of non-capital 
expenditure representing the amounts of county. State and 
Federal funds in addition to local monies used to support 
library systems. On a state-wide level, the Appalachian 
counties rank in the lower half on a per capita basis. On a 
county level, only Allegany County surpasses the State per 
capita average of $3.89. 

Llbraty Survey 

In order to get additional information related to the 
adequacy of library facilities, a survey was taken of the 
largest public libraries in the region. Since these must 
provide the highest level of service for the area around 
them, and because they face special problems due to their 
size, they seemed to be the most reasonable choice for a 
survey of this type. In addition, they represent a fairly wide 
sample of the region as a whole, from Oneonta in the east 
to Dunkirk and Fredonia In the west. The results of this 
uUrvey are summarized in Table 10. 

In addition to the Library , Survey, elected offlcials 
were asked to evaluate the adequacy of library services in 
the Mayors" and Supervisors" Questionnaire, The results of 
this survey were as foUows: 

In the CohleskilhSchoMrie Growth Area, respondents 
from the Ridimondville area considered the lack of library 
ser^ces the "'number one” community problem. This same 
community also suffers from a lack of adequate space for 
government functions. One possible solution to both of 
these problems might be the construction of a Town- Village 
office building which could also incorporate adequate space 
for a small public library. 

In the Susquehanna Valley Growth Area, the Village of 
Sidney and the Town of Unadilla reported a need for 
expanded library space and services. 

The Sidney and Unadilla libraries appear to have 
adequate holdings and, in the case of Sidney, adequate 
financial support. Since these two communities are adjacent 
to eadi other, some combined effort to improve service 
migjit benefit both. 

Library facilities in the Chenango Valley Growth Area 
appear to be adequate in terms of established standards 
althou^ some libraries have limited finandal support. In 
addition, only one respondent to the questionnaire from 
this area suggested a need for improvement. 

Library users in the Binghamton-Ow'ego-Growth Area 
can choose between a variety of large public libraries in 
addition to the regional library system. A major complaint 
from questionnaire respondents in this area was a lack of 
adequate space, a need which was borne out in the Library 
Survey. An additional problem in the Bin^iamton area is a 
lack of adequate parking for library users and a functionally 
obsolete building. 
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Table 10 

New York State Appalachian Region 
LIBRARIES' SURVEY RESULTS 
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SCJRCE: Interviews witli Librariaos 



Library facilities in the Ithaca-Cortland Growth Area 
axe satisfaetoiy in terms of bookholding but deficient in 
space and physical facilities. Staff reports concerning 
library fadhties in the City of Cortland indicate a need for 
additional space and improved parking facilities. Respon= 
dents to the Mayors^ and Supervisors’ Questionnaire how- 
ever, did not consider library facilities inadequate. A new 
county library is presently under construction in the City 
of Ithaca which will alleviate space demands now placed on 
the Cornell Public Library, 

Several lall communities in this growth center also 
have public libraries with relatively large bookholdings 
including the villages of McGraw, Groton, Trumansburg and 
Dry den. 

In the Chemung River Valley Growth Area large public 
libraries are located in the cities of Elmira and Coming, 
Both libraries report critical space and staff diortages which 
hamper service to users. Questionnaire respondents from 
the Coming area considered these deficiencies as major 
problems in the area of community service. 

Smaller communities within the growth area are not 
served by libraries and are dependent upon the already 
overcrowded fadlities in Elmira, Corning and Horseheads. 
These areas do, however, have bookmobile service. 

Library holdings in the Watkins Glen-Montour Falls 
Growth Area appear to be adequate in number althou^ the 
libraries themselves suffer from lack of staff and finandal 
support. The quality of the holdUngs, however, does not 
appear adequate since questionnaire respondents from 
several growth center communities indicated a need for 
expanded reference materMs and the services of a regional 
library system. 

Because the actual area of this growth center is quite 
small, one possible solution nrdght be the estabU^ment of 
one major library which would provide all types of 
materials. The inclusion of Schuyler County in the service 
area of the Finger Lakes Library System would also be 
helpful in meeting the needs of these commxmities. 

library facilities in the Cohocton River Valley Growth 
Area appear to be irunimal in terms of service provided and 
available materials, Nona of the libraries in this area enjoy 
the kind of financial support which nmkes quality possible. 
The area is, however, sensed by the Southern Tier Library 
System which expands present coverage to some degree. 
Respondents to the questionnaire from the Town and 
VUlage of Bath considered the need for expanded space and 
services a problem, thou^ not a major one. 

Residents of the HomelhAlfred Growth Area fare 
better than other areas of Steuben County in library 
services and facilities. Several communities have relatively 
extensive libraries, when compared to size of population, 
alfiiQu^ all appear to have nmiirnal financial resources. 

The HomeU Library, while having adequate holdings, is 
in OTtical need of additional space. Respondents to the 



questionnaire from Hornell stated that “a new library is a 
must.” 

The Wellsville Growth Area is particularly fortunate in 
having the Wellsville Public Library which has an unusually 
large number of volumes per capita. Librark s of moderate 
holdings also exist in the smaller communities of Andover, 
Bolivar and Scio, 

Fespondents to the questionnaire from this area did 
not identify library sendee as a problem although staff 
reports from the Wellsville Library indicate potential 
difficulties in financing. 

The OleamBradford wwth Area is unique in that it is 
served by several relatively large, scattered public libraries 
in Olean, PortviUe, Salamanca and Cuba. The Port\dlle 
library is particularly interesting in that it provides over 9 
books per capita and is generously supported financially 
from sources other than local taxes. 

Despite this picture, however, respondents to the 
questionnaire from this growth area indicated a concern for 
expanded library services and space. This concern is 
reinforced by interviews with the staff of the Olean Library 
which reports serious overcrowding and lack of space. 

library facilities in the Chautauqua Lake-Warren 
Growth Area \^iy greatly. A majority of the communities 
have some sort of public library. In several cases, these do 
not have adequate holdings for the population served and 
mi^t profit from consolidation of library materials and 
staff with adjacent communities. 

The City of Jamestown Is In the process of construc- 
ting a new library ad^tion which win provide 80 additional 
seating spaces. Financial support and a shortage of trained 
personnel are considered major problems by the staff. 

Respondents to the questionnaire appeared to be 
happy with the level of library service in the powth center 
althou^ several in the Busti-Lakewood area mentioned a 
need for adiUtional space . 

libraty facilities in the Ashford-Nuclear Growth Area 
are hi^y madequate. One small public library located in 
EUicottv^e is the only existing facility and it is inadequate 
In terms of bookholdings. The deficiency was not noted by 
quastionnaire respondents in the EUicottville area but lack 
of a Ubra]^ faclHty was cited as a major community 
problem in the Town of Ashford, 

In the Dunkirk-Lake Erie Growth Area library facilities 
are less generally available than in other parts of 
Chautauqua County, Althou^ defidendes in Ubrary ser- 
vice were not noted by questionnaire respondents, the City 
of Dunkirk does not have an adequate library in terms of 
bookhol(Bngs for population served, Tlie villages of West- 
field and Fredonia have relatively large libraries in relation 
to their populations and are the main service libraries in the 
southern portion of the powth center. As noted earlier, 
this is the only powth area not served by a regional library 
system. 



PRELIMINARY ANALYSIS 

A preliminary analysis indicates that many libraries, 
especially in smaller communities, are providing minimum 
or less than minimum levels of service, library service drops 
off considerably in areas outside the powth areas. The 
Cohocton River Growth Area appears to provide a lower 
level of facilities and service than the others » Dunkirk=Lake 
Erie, and especially the City of Dunkirk, suffers from the 
lack of regional library resources. Professionally trained 
personnel are lacking in the area generally, with smaller 
libraries faring more poorly than larger ones. A more 
detailed analysis in the next phase will identify those 
libraries in the study areas with less than minimal staffs and 
correlate this information with other standards for library 
adequacy. 



The problems which seem most outstanding at tlus 
time are associated with staffing, financing, and the 
adequacy of the facility. In general, questionnaire responses 
correspond quite closely to an objective appraisal. Most of 
the buildings are relatively old, and if not inadequate in 
terms of size, are inefficient in terms of modern library 
needs. Professional staffing is a problem, since libraries in 
the region find it difficult to compete with salary scales in 
other parts of the State and the east coast generally. 
Financing, which is closely associated with the other 
problem areas, is in nmny cases critical because of the 
constraints of local taxing* with limited flexibility in taxing, 
local jurisdictions often find they mast place Hbrary 
systems very low on the list of priorities. The conclusion is 
that the region as a whole faces many of the same kinds of 
problems and as mi^t be expected the entire region suffers 
from a relatively low level of library service. 



Table 11 

New York State Appalaohian Region 
BOOKMOBILE SERVICE 



Library System 


No. of 
Vehicles 


Circulation 


No. of users 
f registration) 


No. of hrs. 
per week 
per stop 


Finger Lakes 


1 


100,518 


5,508 


% 


Chautauqua- 


1 


100,000 


7,000 


% 


Cattaraugus 










Chemung- Southern Tier 










Bookmobile 


1 


42,418 


2,439 


% 


Mobile Center 


1 


32,730 


1,317 


14 - 18 


Total 




75,148 


3,756 




Four County 


1 


67,510 


3,500 


k 



Sourees Information supplied by Library Dlreetors* 
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Health Facilities 



METHODOLOGY AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

The inventory of public and private health facilities 
assembled and presented in these pages contains detailed 
infonnation for each facility. 

The Hill“Burton Law whidi controls Federal grants for 
ODnstruction and modernization of health facilities requires 
that each state submit an annual plan of how it proposes to 
distribute Federal aid. In New York, the State Department 
of Health has undertaken a detailed evaluation of the 
hospital and health fadhties. The annual plan estimates the 
total hospital and nursing home beds and other facilities 
needed by county. It also shows the number of what are 
called “conforming” beds (see Standards), and estimates 
the gap between these and the total needed in each county. 

Information on existing fadlities used in the Health 
Department plan was related to the Appalachia Growth 
Areas for use in this report. Measurements of need 
formulated by the State were also used. 

Similar plans provide for the construction of mental 
health centers and mental retardation facilities, Population 
forms the basis of standards for these facilltias (see 
Standards). 

Data for mental hy^ene fadlities in New York State's 
Appalachia Regipn are abstracted from the inventories 
compiled for the New York State Plan for the Construction 
of Mental Retardation Facilities and the New York State 
Plan for the Construction of Community Mental Health 
Facilities. 

Annual inventory reports for general and chronic 
hospitals as well as diagnostic and rehabilitation centers are 
secured from the various fadUtias by Regional Hospital 
Councils. These reports are edited and submitted to the 
State Department of Health where they are compiled. 
I^nular reports are provided by the State Department of 
Mental Hygiene for aU mental hospitals and public health 
centers* The data on these fadlities are Included separately 
in this report. In the past, the State E>epartment of Sodal 
Services was responsible for the certification and super- 
vision of all nursing homes and provided annual inventory 
data on these fadUtias. This information now comes from 
the State Department of Health. 

Generd hospitals, nursing homes, spedal service and 
mental health facilities have been mapped to indicate the 
type and location of avaUable service. This information has 
been evaluated m conjunction with information relative to 
health services obtained throu^ the Mayors' and Super- 
visors’ Questionnaire. 



STANDARDS -- MAJOR HEALTH FACILITIES 

The New York State Department of Health regards the 
following objectives as basic in planning for health facilities 
on a regional basis: 

1 , Facilities ^ould be distributed so that each com- 
munity has adequate service locally or wii n a 
reasonable distance. 

2, Each facility should be large enough to operate 
economically but not too large for the area it serves. 

3, Each fadlity shouid operate within the limits of its 
capacity, coordinating its program with that of other 
institutions in the area so that supplemental services 
are available as rieeded. 

On the basis of these goals and others relating to 
patient care and staff training, the state agency has 
evaluated major health care facilities in the region and 
recommended expansion and improvement where neces- 
sary. These recommendations are summarized in Table 20. 

HeaUh care facilities included in the evaluation were 
hospitals and related fadlities (except mental and Federal 
hospitals) which ware in oparatioii, under construction, or 
had been approved to receive Federal aid for construction 
under the Hill-Burton Program in 1965. These are as 
follows: 

1. General hosjritals, including organized chronic care, 
nursing home and tuberculosis units. 

2. Chronic care hospitals, including organized general 
care, nursing home and tuberculosis units. 

3. Tuberculosis hospitals, including organized chronic 
care units. 

4. Nursing homes under proprietary and voluntary 
ownership, 

5. Infirmaries of public and private homes for the aged, 

6. Ehagnostic, Rehabilitation and Public Health centers. 

The evduatlon was prepared by the architectural staff 

of the State Health Department, Division of Hospital 
Review and Planning, using a combination of inspections, 
^e^dew of documents, and consultations wdth the various 
regiond health councils. The criteria applied were as 
follows: 

BED CAPACITY. The “bed capaeity” included all 
inpatiant areas with the exception of newborn nurseries and 
accommodations in labor, induction, recovery, emergency, 
diagnostic and treatment rooms, solaria, waiting rooms, 
corridors and staff residence quarters. Minimum square foot 
allowances per bed were applied to determine the proper 
cmpadty par room. 



NUMBER OF BASSINETS, The total number of 
bassinets included all those in newborn infant nurseries, 
observation and isolation units and accommodations for 
premature infants. Minimum square foot allowances per 
bassinet were applied to determine capacity for infant care, 

STRUCTURAL CRITERIA. The degree of ‘‘con- 
formity” of each hospital facility was determined by an 
evaluation of each buiJdingj floor and wing as to (1) fire 
resistiveness, and other fire safety factors, (2) adequacy of 
nursing units and (3) capacity of service departments to 
fulfill their functions properly. 

After determinations on these criteria were made, each 
hospital was evaluated in terms of its inpatient capacity in 
“conforming"* beds, i.e., beds conforming to the above 
standards. Clironic hospitals, organized nursing homes and 
cluonic care units of general and tuberculosis hospitals were 
evaluated as part of the parent institutions. 

Hospital facilities are evaluated by the Division of 
Hospital Review and Planning of the State Health Depart- 
ment for their conformity to standards established by the 
federal government for the Hill-Burton Program. 

The tables in the inventory reflect the extent to wliich 
Appalachian region hospitals conform to these standards. 
(These tables contain a column labeled “state standards’* 
provided on standardized federal forms for the convenience 
of states having their own criteria. Inasmuch as New York 
State uses federal criteria only, this column is inapplicable 
and has been left blank). 

Voluntary and proprietary nursing homes and the 
infirmaries of public and private homes for the aged were 
evaluated according to the following criteria ; 

BED CAPACITY. A minimum dlowance of 125 
square feet in single and 100 square feet in multi-bed rooms 
excluding bedspaca in areas designated as diagnostic and 
treatment rooms, waiting rooms and solaria. 

STRUCTURAL CRITERIA. Pen^nj development of 
specific criteiia for evaluating non=hospital-based long-term 
care facilities, beds have been classified on the baas of the 
fire safety characteristics of the structure in which they Me 
located. A conforming bed is, therefore, one located in a 
fire-resistive structure, i.e,, a structure capable of control- 
ling a fire for at least two hours so that orderly, safe 
evacuation of patients can be accompUshad. 

In estimating beds and facilities needed, three basic 
factors were taken into consideration. These factors are. 

POPULATION. This factor includes current estimated 
population and a projected population for 1970, 

BED UTILIZATION. This factor is e .pressed as the 
“use rate’% i.e., patient-days of care per 1,000 population 
per year. The daily use rate is derived by dividing this result 
by 365 (days). 

OCCUPANCY RATE. This factor projects utilization 
of general hospitals at 80 pk^rcent and long-term care 
facilities at 90 percent occupancy. 







Using these factors, the projected estimated bed need 
was computed for each county as follows: 

GENERAL CARE HOSPITAL BEDS 

1. Current annual use rate: patient^ays of general 
hospital care (1964) divided by current estimated 
population, in thousands, 

2. Projected average daily use rate; current annual use 
rate (1964) multiplied by projected population 
(1970) in thousands, divided by 365. 

3. Estimated bed need: projected average daily use rate 
divided by .80, plus a contingei.cy of 10. 

LONG-TEMl CARE BEDS. 

1 . Current annual use rate: patient-days of care (1964) 
prodded in long-term care fadlities ditdded by 
current estimated population (1970), in thousands. 

2. Projected average daily use rate: current annual use 
rate (1964) multiplied by projected population 
(1970) in thousands, divided by 365. 

3- Estimated bed need: projected average daily use rate 
di^ndad by .90, plus a contingency of 10. 

After these estimates were prepared, conferences were 
held with the staffs of each regional hospital review and 
planning council to consider whether the estimated bed 
needs within their service areas should be adjusted. Where 
necessary, the computed estimates were modified to reflect 
factors not included in the formulae such as misuse of 
present bed capacity, inadequate home care programs, and 
organized out-patient services. 

Diagnostic, Rehabilitation and Public Health Centers 
do not include in-patient bed areas and, therefore, must be 
evaluated on a different basis. Diagnostic centers offer a 
complex array of specialized medical and technical services 
strategically located to provide comprehensive diagnostic 
sertdce to out-patients. Rehabihtation centers supply j>er- 
sonnel capable of evaluating the need and potential of 
patients for rehabilitation, developing appropriate programs 
for each case and arranging for the prescribed treatment at 
the center or elsewhere. Both types of facilities have been 
planned on a regional basis, Diagnostic Centers at the rate 
of one per 200,000 population, Rehabilitation Centers at 
the rate of one oer 300,000 population. Public Health 
Centers have beeji programmed so that each county or city 
health department will have one primary center and, if 
needed, a number of auxihary centers. 

Table 19 shows the number of existing beds in 
in-patient facilities, the number of beds needed, the number 
to be protdded by construction or expansion of existing 
facilities, and the number to be provided by replacement or 
modernization of obsolete facilities. TTus table also shows 
the “Percent of Need Met” (by county) as determined by 
the following formula-: 

CONSTRUCTION. Total number of existing “con- 
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forming” beds divided by ike total number estimated 
needed, multiplied by 100, 

MODERNIZATION. Total number of existing “con^ 
forming” bads divided by the total number of existing beds 
Or the total number estimated as needed, whichever is the 
lesser, multiplied by 100. 

SUMMARY OF THE DATA ^ 

MAJOR HEALTH FACILITIES 

Health facilities (as shown on the Hospital and Health 
Care Facilities Map) are irregularly distributed throughout 
the egion and generally follow the pattern of population 
distribution. With the exception of the Cohocton River 
Valley-Hammondsport and the Ashford-Nuclear Growth 
Areas, general hospital and nursing home fadUties are 
centrally located witliin the ^owth areas. These two 
growth areas, however, have access to facilities in other 
areas. 

The southern portion of the Chenango Valley Growth 
Area which includes the Town of Greene, is outside the 
service area of a general hospital,. This is the only growth 
center which has portions not served by a basic hospital 
facility. 

Location of facilities, while important, indicates only 
one aspect of health service. As an example, althou^ 
hospital and nursing home faciUties are evenly distributed 
thioughout the Susquehanna Valley Growth Area, Table 20 
shows that general hospital facilities in the area do iiot meet 
the needs of the population. The State Health Department 
has estimated that 228 hospital beds are needed in this area 
with only 195 presently existing. Of these, only 91 
conform to Federal standards, Mi excess of 28 nursing 
home beds exists in Otsego County, but many of these are 
not convenient to the City of Oneonta which has a shortage 
of 45 beds. Questionnaire respondents from the Coopers- 
town and Otego areas considered inadequate health fadli- 
ties a major problem in their communities. 

By compaiison, the CobieskiU-Schohatie Growth Area 
has a slight excess of hospital beds all of wMch conform to 
Federal standards, but a Portage of 58 nur^g home beds. 
Of the 16 beds existing, none are in conformance. 
Respondents to the questionnaire from this area mdieated a 
need for improvement of health fadUties. 

The Chenango Valley Growth Arm has an adequate 
supply of hospital and nursing home beds with only 21 of 
the 130 hospital beds in non-compliance with astabUshad 
standards. Fifty percent of the existing nursing home beds 
are in compliance, with Oie majority of non-conforming 
beds in the towns of Oxford and Greene. Questionnaire 
responses from this growf center emphasized the need for 
improved mirsing r:. . 

General hospit^d ^ . r ji the Binghamton-Owego^ 

Susquehanna Growth , aie adequate in terms of 
numbers but a diortage oi 151 nursing home beds exists. 
Within existing facilities only 469 of the 1,154 hospitd 



beds and 232 of the 598 nursing home beds coniorm to 
standards. This growth center is one of the few that contain 
a wide range of health facilities including diagnostic and 
rehabilitation centers and clironic hospital care units. The 
benefits of this wide range of services apparently do not 
extend to all parts of the growth center. Questionnaire 
respondents from the more rural areas indicated a need for 
all types of medical services, ran^ng from the need for a 
local doctor to hospital, nursing home and mental health 
facilities. 

The Ithaca^Cortland Growth Area has an adequate 
supply of hospital and long-term care beds. Approximately 
24 percent of existing hospital beds and 48 percent of the 
nursing home beds, however, are not in conformance with 
standards. This growth center ^so offers a wide range of 
health services including a recently completed chronic care 
unit in Tompkins County HospitaL Questionnaire responses 
from this area resemblec* those from the rural portions of 
Broome and Tioga Counties; the need for local doctors, 
nursing homes, and extension of all major health services 
were mentioned by 3 of the 6 respondents. 

Health facilities In the Watkins Glen~Montour Falls 
Growth Area are somewhat limited with a small general 
hospitd and a total lack of long-term care institutions. The 
general hospital has an excess of beds but only 1 of the 52 
existing beds is in conformance with established standards. 
Respondents to the questionnaire from this growth area all 
indicated a pressing need for the improvement and exten- 
sion of all types of health facilities (which may be alleviated 
by a new wing now being added to the hospital facility). 

A shortage of both general hospital and long-term care 
facilities exists in the Chemung River Valley Growth Area. 
Forty-four additional hospit^ beds and 66 nursing home 
bads are needed in the Elmira area while Corning has an 
adequate supply of hospital beds and an excess of 29 
nursing home beds. Respondents to the questionnaire from 
Horsehaads emphasdzed this imbalance by indicating a need 
for additional nursing home beds in their area. 

Of the 518 existing hospital beds in the eastern portion, 
of the growtii canter, only 399 are in conformance to 
standards, althou^ aU of the 136 beds in the western 
portion conform. Special facilities indude diapiostic 
centers in Elniira and Corning and a rehab^tation center in 
Elmira. 

llie Cohocton River Valley Growth Area has adequate 
hospital facilities in the southern portion of the area aroimd 
Bath but an extreme shortage of nursing home fadlities. No 
long-term care institutions exist with the exception of a 
small 39-bed facility in Bath. An addition^ 64 beds are 
needed in that area alone vdthout consideration for ttie 
needs of other communities in the g.rowth area. No special 
health fadlities exist. On the basis of questionnaire re- 
sponses it would appear that the improvement of health 
services m this area is a necessity. Respondents indicated 



higli priorities for these services, emphasiziiig the need for 
improvement and expansion of nursing homes and ex= 
tended care facilities. 

The HomelhAlfred Growth Area is adequately served 
v/ith both general hospital and long-term care sendees. All 
hospital beds and all of the needed nursing home beds are 
in conformance with standards. An additional 55 non- 
conforming nursing home beds are available as needed. 
Respondents to the questionnaire, while not considering 
health services a major problem, expressed a desire for 
expansion of nursing home and extended care fadhties. 
This growth area also contains a diapiostic center in the 
City of Hornell, 

The Wellsville Growth Area is also well served by 
hospital and long-term care facilities, all of which are 
located in and around the Village of Wellsville. All existing 
hospital beds and over two-thirds of the existing nursing 
home beds conform to standards. 

The questionnaiie revealed that in this growth center, 
as in several others, additional facilities for ^re of the aged 
are needed. Although no special facilities exist, a recently 
completed wing to the Wellsville hospital should raise the 
lave] of general hospital services in this area. 

The Olean-Bradford Growth Area has an ample supply 
of hospital and chronic care facilities, including an excess of 
beds in both types of institutions in the City of Clean. In 
addition to these basic facilities, chronic hospit^ care, a 
diagnostic center and a rehabilitation canter are also 
available in Clean. Questionnaire respondents generally 
agreed with this assessment of available health services, with 
the exception of those from communities in the northwest 
portion of the growth center, who expressed a need for 
extended care and nursing home facilities. 

Health facilities are practically non-existent within the 
Ashford‘Nuclear Growth Arm, There is, however, a large 
(137-bad) nursing home in the Town of Maduas, The 
southern portion of tiie ^owth area is sufficiently close to 
the City of Salamanca to utilize hospital facilities there. 
Althou^ this practice may tend to overcrowd the 
Salamanca Hospital. The northern portion of the powth 
center is dependent upon the Village of Springfield for 
hospital service. Communities in the central part of the 
powth area have no convenient access to hospital facilities, 
an observation borne out by respondents to the question- 
naire. 

Health care facilities in the Chautauqua Lake-VMrren 
Growth Area appear to be adequate in the area around 
Jamestown. Two hospitals containing 343 conforming beds 
are located in Jamestown together with 8 nursing homes 
containing 386 beds, 204 of which conform to standards. 
The western portion of the powth center may have 
inadequate health services because of its dependence on the 
Westfield Hospital, a fadlity whidi does not conform to 
standards and is overcrowded. As mi^t be expected, 

Er|c 



questionnaire respondents from the western communities 
expressed a need for improved health services to care for 
the aged. Diagnostic and rehabilitation centers are available 
in Jamestown. 

In the Dunkirk‘Lake Erie Growth Area health services 
appear to be generally available in fadlities meeting 
established standards. A chronic hospital care imit is 
available in Dunkirk as well as an adequate number of 
conforiTung nursing home beds. Health services in the 
southern portion of the powth center could be improved 
by brinpng existing hospital beds in the Westfield Hospital 
into conformance with established standards., A shortage of 
facilities plus the need for expanded nursing home care was 
mentioned by respondents from the southern communities. 

STANDARDS ™ MENTAL HEALTH FACILITIES 

The New York State Department of Mental Hygiene is 
responsible for the establishment of a network of mental 
health centers and state hospitals which will provide 
comprehensive services in each area of the Appalachia 
Region. Existing facilities are shown on the Mental Health 
Facilities imp. 

Planning for new facilities is based on the assumption 
that all areas of the region require a fuil range of mental 
health services in approximataly the same volume on a 
population basis. Each of the planning areas with a 
population of 750,000 or less wfU have one facility to 
provide medium and long-term inpatient care. Beds for this 
type of care should be provided at a ratio of one bed per 
750 population. No state hospital is to exceed 1000 beds. 
In addition to each state treatment facility, one comprehem 
sive mental health center is planned for every 150,000 
population. 

In addition, a network of mental retardation and state 
schools Is planned which will provide a full range of services 
to the retarded in each of the State’s planning areas. In eadi 
of the planning areas with a population of 750,000 or less 
the State plan calls for a comprehensive mental retardation 
complex including a state school for residential treatment. 
In planning areas with populations above 750,000, one such 
complex with a state school is planned for each 750,000 
population. The maximum size of any of the proposed state 
schools will be 1,000 beds. In areas of lesser population the 
capacity of the residential spools will be determined by 
using a ratio of one bed per 750 population and the 
opacity of other facilities will be adjusted accordin^y. 

SUMMARY OF THE DATA = MENTAL 
HEALTH FACILITIES 
Regional Seivioe Areas 

For planning purposes, the State has. been divided into 
five major regions by the State Department of Mental 
Hygiene (see Figure 11). Each re^on is centered on a 
metropolitan area containing a major university and at least 
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one primary medical center including a medical school. For 
the planning of community mental health centers and 
retardation facilities the five regions are further divided into 
a total of thirteen planning areas containing two to eight 
counties, 

“Tlie rationale of the area divisions was to 
develop New York State on a balanced regional basis 
and to provide a mechanism for long-range planning 
for health, education and welfare services, transpor- 
tation, public facilities, urban renewal, open space 
and recreation and natural resources.”* 

The five larger areas are similar to the regions used by 
the Hill-Burton Program, the State Department of Health 
and the State Department of Social Welfare and are used in 
the planning of mental health centers. 

Erie-Niagara Area 

Two Appalachian counties, Chautauqua and 
Cattaraugus, fall in this area. Both of these counties as well 
as the remaining counties in the area have organized 
community health boards. 

(a) MENTAL RETARDATION FACILITIES. West 
Seneca State School and the J. N. Adam Division of West 
Seneca State serve the five county area almost exclusively. 
Two private facilities also provide residential services, St. 
Joseph’s School for Retarded Children in Chautauqua 
County and St. Rita’s Home for Children in Erie County; 
Newark State School in Ontario County also provides some 
services. There are seven day care facilities for the mentahy 
retarded of which two are located in Chautauqua County. 
Cattaraugus County has none. The seven facilities serve a 
combined total of 500 persons. Diagnostic and evaluation 
services are available to area residents through the out- 
patient clinic at Children’s Hospital Rehabilitation Center 
in Erie County. This serves approximately 300 persons 
annually. 

Two comprehensive mental retardation centers are 
planned for the Erie-Niagara Area, one in the north and one 
to serve Cattaraugus, Chautauqua and Wyoming Counties. 

(b) COMMUNITY MENTAL HEALTH CENTERS. 
Psychiatric in-patient units have been established at 

Edward J. Meyer Memorial Hospital and Buffalo General 
Hospital. The area has eight other general hospitals with 
more than 200 beds but with the exception of Mountain 
Clinic Hospital in Olean, they have no organized psychiatric 
in-patient units. The Gowanda State Hospital in Erie 
County also provides in-patient care. 

There are 12 community clinics and two clinic teams 
to serve the area. Nine of the community clinics are full 
time and three are part time. The number of hours of 
service reported by the staff of these clinics is equivalent to 
the services of three professional workers per 100,000 
population. Other mental health facilities include four 
family service agencies, an unlicensed clinic for the men- 

•Source; New York State Programs for Construction of Com- 
munity Health Pacilities, IV-l. 
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tally retarded, a day care center for persons with cerebral 
palsy, and three day care centers for the mentally retarded, 
Ten Comprehensive Community Health Centers are 
proposed for the Erie-Niagara Area. 

Southern Tier West Area 

This area includes four Appalachian counties: 
Allegany, Steuben, Chemung and Schuyler. Two of the four 
counties, Steuben and Chemung, have organized county 
health boards: 

(a) MENTAL RETARDATION FACILITIES. The area 
has no residential facilities, diagnostic and evaluation 
services or day care programs for the mentally retarded. 
Area residents are served by West Seneca State School in 
the Erie-^Niagara Area and Newark State School in the 
Ontario Area. 

One comprehensive mental retardation center is plan- 
ned for the Southern Tier West Area. 

(b) COMMUNITY MENTAL HEALTH CENTERS. 
The Southern Tier West Area has only a single psychiatric 

out-patient facility, the Chemung County Mental Health 
Clinic and two family service agencies located within its 
boundaries. Additional service is available through 
Binghamton State Hospital which is located in the Southern 
Tier East Area but is districted to serve counties in the 
Southern Tier West Area The unorganized counties, 
Allegany and Schuyler, are served by two travelling child 
guidance teams of the Department of Mental Hygiene. In 
the City of Elmira, A;rnot=Ogden Memorial Hospital is the 
only facility which provides psychiatric in-patient care. 

Central Area 

The only Appalachian Ra^on county in this area is 
Cortland County and it does not have an organized mental 
health advisory board. 

(a) MENTAL RETARDATION FACILITIES. 
Syracuse State School serves the mentally retarded of the 

area and day care facilities are available in Cayuga and 
Onondaga counties wliich serve approximately 150 persons. 
The Central Area lacks a specialized diagnostic and evalua- 
tion clinic for the mentally retarded. However, all clinics in 
the program of the Onondaga County Mental Health Board 
have as an established policy the provision of necessary 
services to the mentally retarded. A comprehensive mental 
retardation center is programmed for the Central Area. 

(b) COMMUNITY MENTAL HEALTH CENTERS. 
Apart from the Syracuse State School the only State 

in-patient facility in the area is the Syracuse Psychiatric 
Hospital, a small institution connected with the New York 
Upstate Medical Center for teaching and research purposes. 
Additional in-patient service to area residents is made 
available through local general hospitals. The only 200 bed 
general hospital in the Central Area which does not have a 
psychiatric in-patient unit in operation or in construction is 
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Syracuse Memorial Hospital, The area has four community 
clinics with full time staff and one community clinic with 
part time staff. Additional psychiatric service is provided by 
two travelling chLld guidance teams and two family service 
agencies. 

Seven comprahansive community mental health centers 
are proposed for the Central Area, 

Southern Tier East Area 

All six counties comprising this area are Appalachian 
Region counties. Only two of them, Otsego and Tompkins, 
do not have established mental health boards, 

(a) MENTAL RETARDATION FACILITIES, The 
Southern Tier East Area has only two facilities for the 
mentally retarded located in the area; a licensed institution 
which provides residential care for about 60 persons 
annually and a day care facility sponsored by the Broome 
County Chapter of the Association for Retarded Children 
wliich serves 100 persons annually. The primary services on 
which area residents depend are Rome State School in the 
Adirondack “Mohawk Area and Newark State School in the 
Ontario Area. One comprehensive community mental retar= 
dation center is programmed for the Southern Tier East 
Area, 

(b) COMMUNITY MENTAL HEALTH CENTERS. 
Binghamton State Hospital serves the area almost exclm 

sively. Additional psychiatric in-patient service is available 
through the general hospital psychiatric unit at Charles S. 
Wilson Memorial Hospital (Binghamton) through Willard 
State Hospital (WUlard State Hospital is located in. the 
Ontario Area but is districted to serve counties in the 
Southern Tier East Area) and through Mary L Bassett 
Hospital in Cooperstown, Two full time and two part time 
community clinics, two travelling state hospital clinic 
teams, and two travelling child guidance teams also serve 
the area. The number of hours of service reported by the 
staff of these clinics is equivalent to the services of two 
professional workers par 100,000 population. Other pro- 
grams include a day care center for the mentally retarded 
and two famBy service agendes. 

Four comprehensive community health centers are 
proposed for the Southern Tier East Area. 

Upper Hudson Area 

Only Schoharie County of the seven in this area falls in 
the Appalachian Region. It is one of the two counties in the 
Upper Hudson Area without an organized commimity 
mental health board. 

(a) MENTAL RETARDATION FACILITfES. 
Schoharie Couoity has no facilities for the mentally 

retarded. ^ i ^ 

“The Area has a didsion of a state school and 

three licensed institutions for the mentally retarded. 
Mount McGregor Dmsion of Rome State SdiQol i s 

•Source I New York State Programs for ConstructiQn of Corn- 
munity Hmlth Facilities, IV-S. 
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located in Saratoga County and admits patients on 
transfer from Rome State School; St, Colemarfs 
Home and Cobb Memorial School are located in 
Albany County and annually serve approximately 60 
persons; Camphill Village U.S.A, is located in 
Columbia County and serves 40 persons annually. 
Local chapters of the Association for Retarded 
Children operate day care programs in Albany 
County and Schenectady County, These programs 
serve 80 to 100 area residents annually,”'*' 

(b) COMMUNITY MENTAL HEALTH CENTERS. 

Psychiatric in-patient units are in operation in two general 
hospitals, Albany Medical Center Hospital in Albany 
County and Ellis. Hospital in Schenectady County. The 
Upper Hudson Area is served by 4 other general hospitals 
but these facilities lack psycliiatric in-patient units. 

Two comprehensive mental retardation centers and a 
state school are planned for the Upper Hudson Area. 

PRELIMINARY ANALYSIS 

A preliminary analysis of the data indicates several 
problem areas which should be reviewed in greater detail. 
These observations are related to levels of service provided 
and availability of facilities. 

The need for general hospital care is more nearly 
satisfied throughout the region than other health services. 
Some counties have a surplus of beds in this type of 
hospital while others supply only 30=50% of the needed 
space. In the majority of counties requiring additional beds, 
it appears that much of this need could be met through a 
program of systematic modernization rather than new 
construction. 

Chronic care facilities are not generally available. The 
need for this type of facility has expanded considerably 
since the initiation of the medicare and medicaid programs 
and it is Likely that the need will continue to increase. 
Adequate nursing home care is also not available in all parts 
of the region, A detailed analysis of the relationship 
batVL'een extended care facilities, nursing homes and propri- 
etary homes shoidd be undertaken by the State Department 
of Health so that existing facilities can be used more 
efficiently and to insure that future investment reflects this 
relationsWp. 

In-patiant mental health facilities are nonexistent In 
some parts of the region and out-patient clinics and 
treatment centers are not generally available. Future invest- 
ment in these types of facilities should be ^rafuUy 
evaluated so that mental health services are made available 
to an increased number of people in the region. 

In general, while major health facilities are distributed 
throu^out the region according to tlie needs of the 
greatest concentrations of population, many persons in the 
more rural areas are not adequately served. 
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Table 15 

New York State Appalachian Region 



GENERAL HOSPITAL CARE BY COUNTY 
1964 









COUNTY 


BEGS ON COMPLETION OF CONSTRUCTION UNDER WAY ^ 


STATISTICS 
fEXCL. NEWBORNI 


TOTAL 

CAPACITY 

4/ 


NQNGDNFQRMING 


CONFORM- 

ING 


BY FEDERAL STANDARDS ^ 


BY 

STATE 

STAN- 

DARDS 


DIS- 

CHARGES 


PATIENT- 

DAYS 


A 


B 


C 


D 



Allegany 


145 


5 


0 


0 


30 


0 


110 


4,712 


37,274 


Broome 


1,154 


0 


320 


173 


192 


0 


469 


41,126 


346,557 


Cattaraugus 


387 


0 


33 


0 


0 


0 


354 


13,542 


109,679 


Chautauqua 


581 


13 


20 


0 


0 


0 


548 


21,462 


162,572 


Chemung 


518 


0 


115 


4 


0 


0 


399 


19,531 


151,590 


Chenango 


130 


21 


0 


0 


0 


0 


109 


3,983 


30,364 


Cortland 


116 


0 


0 


28 


0 


0 


88 


5,709 


34,680 


Delaware 


282 


44 


8 


0 


28 


0 


202 


7,739 


67,848 


Otsego 


195 


0 


36 


40 


28 


0 


91 


7,089 


60,592 


Schoharie 


70 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


70 


2,208 


16,733 


Schuyler 


52 


0 


7 


43 


1 


0 


1 


2,232 


15,559 


Steuben 


399 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


399 


16,765 


116,283 


Tioga 


106 


0 


27 


12 


34 


0 


33 


3,316 


25,382 


Tompklna 


220 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


220 


7,486 


54,649 



Includes all projects approved to receive Federal aid under 
Hill-Burton Program and all other construction for which 
contracts have been let. 



4/ As determined by the Division of Hospital Revelw and Planning , 
New Ifork State Department of Health, 

5^/ As promulgated by the U. S. Public Health Service.' 



Soure#: New York State Plan for Hoapltala and Other Rel&ted Faellltlai , 
New York State Department of Health. 
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Source; Meir York State Plan for HoapltalB and Other Related Faciltties 
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Table 17 



New York Appalachian Region 



long-term care by county 

1964 



COUNTY 



BEDS ON COMPLETION OF CONSTRUCTiON UNDER WAV 









NONCONFORMING 




TOTAL 


BY FEDERAL STANDARDS ^ 


BY 


CAPACITY 










STATE 


1/ 


A 


5 


C 


D 


STAN* 

DARDS 



1 / 



STATISTICS 
(EXCL. NEWBORN) 



CONFORM- 

ING 



DIS= 

CHARGES 



PATIENT 

DAYS 



Allegany 


164 


88 


0 


0 


0 


0 


76 




29,555 


Broome 


598 


366 


0 


0 


0 


0 


232 




155,056 


Cattaraugua 


400 


135 


0 


0 


0 


0 


265 




104,182 


Chautauqua 


664 


211 


0 


0 


0 


0 


453 




120,446 


Gheinung 


214 


123 


0 


0 


0 


0 


91 




42,583 


Chenango 


250 


125 


0 


0 


0 


0 


125 




64,921 


Cortland 


163 


83 


0 


0 


0 


0 


80 




42,506 


Delaware 


125 


45 


0 


0 


0 


0 


80 




27,945 


Otsego 


237 


124 


0 


0 


0 


0 


113 




65,457 


Schoharie 


16 


16 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




8,041 


Schuyler 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




3,800 


Steuben 


223 


149 


0 


0 


0 


0 


74 




48,291 


Tioga 


148 


76 


0 


0 


0 


0 


72 




42,013 


Tompkins 


363 


82 


0 


0 


0 


0 


281 




61,176 



Source: New York State Plan for Hoepleala and Other Related raclIlEles . 
New York Stete Oepartmenc of Health. 
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SO'ORCE: New York State Plan for Hospitals and Other Related Facilities :, New York State Department of 
Health, 



ADEQUACY OF GENERAL HOSPITAL CARE FACILITIES, 1965 




Source: Table 19 
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Source: Table 1 9 
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Source: New York State Plan for Hospitals and Other Related Facilities , New York State Department of 
Mealth. 
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INVENTORY OF MAJOR HEALTH FACILITIES (CATTARAUGUS COUNTY): EVALUATION OF NEED 
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INVEIMTOBY OF MAJOR HEALTH FACILmES (CHEIMANGO COUNTY): EVALUATION OF NEED 
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INVENTORY OF MAJOR HEALTH FACILITIES BY COUNTY: INDIVIDUAL FACILITIES 
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INVENTORY OF MAJOR HEALTH FACILITIES (DELAWARE COUNTY): INDIVIDUAL FACILITIES 
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Source: lew York Stite Plan for Hoapltali and Other Related Facilities , New York State Department of Health. 
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Source: lew York iitate Prograni for the Development of Mental Bfiterdatlon Faclltttes. 
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Table 25 

OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION CENTERS FUNDED UNDER 
THE APPALACHIAN REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM* 



Center and Location 



S chop Districts Served 



Allegany Area O.C. 
near Belmont 



Southern Cattaraugus O.C. 
near Olean 

Northern Chautauqua O.C. 
near Predonia 



Southern Chautauqua O.C. 
at Ashville 



Chemung Area O.C. 
near Elmira 

Cortland County O.C. 
at Homer 

Eastern Delaware O.C. 
at Grand Gorge 



Western Steuben O.C. 
near Horne 11 



Southeastern Steuben O.C. 
near Corning 



Tompkins County O.C. 
near Ithaca 



Alfred-Almond, Andover, Angelica, Belfast, 
Belmont, Bolivar, Canaseraga, Cuba, 
Fillmore, Friendship, Richburg, Rushford, 
Scio, Whitesville and Wells ville. 

Allegany, Pranklinville , Hinsdale, Lime- 
stone, Olean and Portville. 

Brocton, Cassadaga, Dunkirk, Predonia, 

Pores tville. Pine Valley, Ripley, Silver 
Creek and Westfield. 

Bemus Point, Chautauqua, Clymer, Falconer, 
Prewsburg, Jamestown, May ville, Panama, 
Sherman, and Southwestarn. 

Elmira, Elmira Heights, Horseheads , Spencer, 
Van Etten, and Waverly. 

Cj cy of Cortland, De Ruyter, Homer, 

Marathon, McGraw, Cincinnatus , Truxton, 

Andes, Davenport, Fleischmanns , Grand 
Gorge, Margaretville , Roxbury, South 
Kortright, and Stamford. 

Alfred- Almond, Arkport, Avoca, Canisteo, 
Cohocton, Canaseraga, Dans ville. Greenwood, 
Hammondsport , Hornell, Jasper, Prattsburg, 
Troupsburg, and Woodhull. 

Addison, Bath, Bradford, Campbell, Corning, 
Hammondsport, Odessa-Montour , Savona, 

Watkins Glen, and Woodhull, 

Candor, Dryden, Groton, Interlaken, Ithaca, 
Lansing, Newfield, Ovid, and Trmnansburg. 



* Included here are only those in the planned network of 16 occupational 
centers that had been funded by January 1968. 

Source; New York State Appalachian Program--A Development Plan . 
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Edueatiotial Facilities 



MiTHODOLOGY AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

This report contains an inventory of all public primary 
and secondary schools within the New York State Appala- 
chian Region. Also included are inventories of vocational 
and technical training schools and hi^er education facili= 
ties. 

The inventory of primary and secondary school facili- 
ties was compiled from publications of the New York State 
Department of Education, Bureau of Statistical Services 
and from data supplied by school district supervisors. 
Information on hi^er education facilities was obtained 
from the State Education Department, Division of Higher 
Education. Inventory data on vocational and technical 
schools was supplied by the Office of Planning Coordina^ 
tion, Inventory of Facilities in New York State’s Appala- 
chia Region. 

Standards have been established for capacity of school 
buildings, site size and pupil-teacher ratios. These standards 
have been the basis for the summary of the data which 
presents an evaluation of school district deficiencies. 
Although specific standards have not been established for 
Student-Professional Ratios and Operating Expenses vs. Tax 
Contribution, guidelines for the evaluation of these two 
factors have been suggested. 

Additional information regarding school district 
deficiencies was obtained from the Mayors’ and Super- 
visors’ Questionnaire. In some cases, respondents listed 
overcrowding, teacher shortages and a need for specialized 
sdiool facilities as major community problems. In many 
other cases, questions conceniing school fadlities were 
referred to local scikool administrators indieating reluctance 
on the part of elected officials to evaluate school conditions 
in their communities. It wovdd appear from these responses 
that many local governmental officials consider problems 
related to school facilities outside the realm of community 
problems with which they are concerned. 

Specialized educational fattlities and hi^er education 
facilities have been mapped according to type. A brief 
discussion of higher education facilities is also included. 

STANDARDS 

The first requirement for the establishment of stan- 
dards for school facilities is an understanding of local 
school board educational pohey. An additional requirement 
Is the capacity and willingness of taxpayers witWn a given 
school district to support this policy. Since a wide range of 
school districts with \^tying financial capacities is included 
Q n the Appaladuan Region the standards outlined below 
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should be applied with discretion to the individual districts. 

In general, the basic goal of educational policy should 
reflect a desire to develop the maximum potential of every 
child with regard to his mental, physical and emotional 
capabilities and with recognition that the school system’s 
main emphasis must be on intellectual development. This 
goal may then be translated into instructional program 
requirements which have measurable dimension. 

School Building Capacity 

Although the theoretical capacity of a school is a 
function of the amount of floor space and number of 
permanent seats, these variables can fluctuate widely from 
year to year depending on curriculum content and the 
construction program of a particular school district. As an 
alternate method of determinmg capacity, district super- 
intendents were asked to supply an estimate of the capacity 
of individual schools within their jurisdiction at the time of 
this study. Differentials between enrollments and estimated 
theoretical capacity have been noted in Table 27 for those 
school districts where enrollment exceeds capacity . In these 
instances it was assumed that a degree of overcrowding 
existed and that some improvenient in school facilities was 
needed. 

Site 

In general, sites diould be large enough to accommo- 
date the activities connected with the school program. If 
the school board places emphasis on outdoor laboratories, 
athletic fields, driver education training areas or agriculture 
courses, the minimum size of the site should be consider- 
ably larger than if the poU^ Is to contain most activities 
within the school building. The size of school sites will also 
vary according to peak enrollment expected, land needed 
for future expansion, and the ability of the school board to 
pay land acqiusitlon and developnient costs. 

Minimum area reqmrements outlined by the American 
Society of Planning Organizations Planning Advisory Ser- 
’rice in 1952 stated: 

“Although a^aage is related to size of school 
enrollments, most authorities say that the minimum 
land area reqvurement for elementary schools is five 
acres, wifli an additional acre for each one hundred 
pupils of ultimate enrollment. Secondary schools 
should have a minimum of 10 acres, plus m 
additional acre for each one hundred pupils of 
ultimate enrollment.”* 

*ASPO PAS Information Report No. 36, Planning for School 
Capacities and Locations. 



Although elementary school standards for rninimum site 
size have not changed appreciably during the past decade, 
those for junior and senior high schools have increased 
dramatically, in some cases 100 percent, over what they 
were in 1952. The recommended size of junior high sites 
ranges from 10 to 20 acres; recommended senior high sites 
range from 20 to 30 acres, with the median being 25 acres. 
New York State standards for school site size are as 
follows:* 

Elementary Schools ^ 5 acres ininimum plus an 
additional acre for each 100 pupils. 

Secondaty Schools - 10 acres minimum plus an addi- 
tional 2 acres for each 100 pupils up to 500; plus 1 
acre for each 100 pupUs over 500. 

For purposes of this report, the New York State 
Standard for secondary school site size was used for the 
evaluation of an entire district. An an example, school sites 
for a giveri district were totaled and measured against the 
aggregate amount of land required according to the 
standard. While this technique permits the evaluation of the 
district as a whole, it does not identify site deficiencies 
which undoubtedly exist for individual schools within a 
district. Districts having aggregate totals equd to or ^eater 
than those required by the standard may also have serious 
local site deficiencies. In the second phase of this study 
these local deficiendes will be identiflid in selected 
communities. The total district evaluation indicates where 
most serious ^te difficulties are liable to exist. Deficiencies 
in rite size according to the standard are noted in Table 27. 

Pupil-Teacher Ratio 

Most school authorities equate high quality education 
with small classes. As new teaching techniques are devel- 
oped, however, and classroom space becomes more flexible, 
it is file ratio of staff to stu dent body rather than class, size 
which becomes the important measure of quality. 

.^thou^ those concerned with education are not in 
total agreement on the optimum size of classes, most agree 
that pupU-teacher ratios in ex^ss of 1 to 25 ^e im- 
desirable Throughout the New York State Appriachian 
Region, a majority of school districts has pupil-teacher 
ratios of approximately 20 to 1 . Because the 20 to 1 ratio 
appears to be more representative of regionri trends in 
education, this standard was used as a basis for analysis of 
staff deficiencies. Hie pupil-teacher ratio for each sAool 
district is noted in Table 27. 

Student-Professional Ratio 

Table 26, which summarizes staff by county. Includes 
all professional support personnel as weU as teadiers. 
Teaching assistants, derks. aides and other non-profesrional 

•Tayioi, jam€S L., School Sclectton, Devciopfnent end 

Utilisation f U.S. Deparfcmtnt oS Health, Education and Walf^e, 
1958. 

**Thc Cost of a Schoolhouse, Educational Facilities Laboratory, 
1960, pp. 71-72. 







employees are not included in the computation of these 
ratios. Although no specific standard exists for the evalua- 
ion of professional staff adequacy, the assumption has 
been made that the lower the ratio of students to 
professionals, the more comprehensive the educational 
system. 

Average Operating Expense per Pupil 
and Real Property Tax Revanues 

Althou^ no specific standard exists relative to opera- 
ting expense per pupU, one measure of a community ’s 
wiliingnass to support its educational system is the percen- 
tage of the expense borne locally through real property 
taxation. In the absence of a standard, operating costs and 
tax contributions have not been evaluated for indi\ddual 
school districts but have been included in the Summary of 
the Data to permit a comparison by county. 

SUMMARY OF THE DATA 

In summarizing the adequacy of existing facilities in 
the Appalachian Region, school systems have been evalu- 
ated on the county level with special attention to schools 
within file growth areas. This method has been used 
because of the increasing trend in New York State toward 
sdiool district reorganization. Since the initiation in 1925 
of a state aid incentive for consolidation into larger, more 
effective units, school distriet boundaries have expanded far 
beyond the political boundaries of municipalities. For this 
reason, inventory data is compiled on a county basis rather 
than a community baris. 

Allegany County 

The most striking deficiency in the Allegany County 
schools is related to site size. Twelve of the 15 school sites 
are too small. With fiie exception of the Alfred-Almond 
area, all of the comniunities in the ^owth area have site 
deficiendas. Three of the communities located within the 
Wettsville Growth Area (Andover, Sdo and Wellsville) also 
have a degree of overcrowding, a problem which was noted 
by questionnaire respondents. Pupil-teacher ratios in all but 
the Andover school system are adequate. In Allegany 
County the average operating expense per pupil is $566 
compared with the State average of $668/ Thirty-one 
percent of this cost is financed through red property taxes 
as compared with 55 percent for the State as a whole, 

Broome County 

Sdiools looted in the rural areas of Broome County 
appear to have adequate school sites while those in the 
Bin^amton urban area are somewhat deficient. The 
Harpursville school system is the only one within the 
Bin^amton-Owego^usquehanna Growth Area which is 
overcrowded at the present time. The Binghamton, Johnson 
City, Endicott and Vestal schools are all operating well 
under capacity md fiiould be able to accommodate a 




substantial increase in students. Pupil-teacher ratios 
throughout the county are favorable with the exception of 
two schools outside the Growth Area. Average operating 
expense per pupil is $612, 41 percent of which is financed 
through real property taxes. Questionnaire responses indica- 
ted general satisfaction with educational facilities through- 
out the Growth Area. 

Cattaraugus County 

Five school systems located within the Olean-Bradford 
Growth Area are suffering from major site deficiencies. One 
of these. Little Valley, also has a pupU-taacher ratio in 
excess of 20 to 1, a deficiency which was noted by 
questionnaire respondents from that area. Two-thirds of the 
schools in the county are operating over capadty wth 
particular pressure existing in the Hinsdale, Limestone and 
Delevan-Machias areas. Average operating expense per pupil 
is $582, 33 percent of which is finanoid throu^ real 
property taxes. 

Chautauqua Coun^ 

Although the Chautauqua County schools appear to 
have a variety of deficiencies ran^ng from inadequate sites 
to overcrowding and unfavorable pupil=teacher ratios, the 
majority of the inadequate schools are located outside the 
two growth areas. School districts located within the 
grow^ centers are generally adequate with the exception of 
Fredonia and Ripley winch have a combination of defi- 
dencies. The Ripley schools have the most serious problems 
of site and staff; however, the school population of the 
town has been declining and additional teachers have been 
employed in the past year. The Chautauqua and MaydUe 
schools appear to be operating at a marginal level of 
effidenc^ with relatively small sdiool populations and hi^ 
operating costs. Average operating expense for the county 
as a whole is $557 per pupil, 57 percent of which is 
financed tfirou^ local real property taxes. This represents 
the highest percentage of sdiool costs financed locaUy 
throughout the region . 



Chenango County 

The major deficiency in the Chenango County schools 
is the degree of overcrowding. All of the commumties 
within the Chenango VaUey Growth Area are operating 
over capacity with the situation being particularly mtical in 
the Bainbridge-Guilford school district. Pupil-teacher ratios 
throughout the county are below the 20 to 1 standard. This 
may partially ease the situation createjl by over-enrollment. 
It ^ould be noted that Sherburne, stratepcally located 
within the Growth Area, increased school enrollment by 20 
percent in the past year and is seriously overcrowded. This 
community has an extremely large school ^tc whidi could 
proiide space for building expansion to accommodate the 
increase. Questionnaire respondents did not give sdiool 
needs a high priority but did indicate that builthng 
programs were being undertaken in several districts in- 
cluding Bainbridge and Greene. Average operating expense 
is $575 pet pupU, 31 percent of which Is financed throng 
local real property taxes. 

Cortland County 

School population in Cortland County has been 
increasing steadily in all districts for the past three years. 
The Cortland City Sdiool District appears to have adequate 
site area although the buildings are not of suffident 
capacity to accommodate the school population . While the 
capacities of the Homer and Marathon schools are not 
known, questionnaire respondents from those areas men- 
tioned overcrowded schools as a major problem. The 
Homer school system, also with a higher pupil-teadier ratio 
than is desirable, has increased the staff during the past 
year. The Truxton sdiool appears to be operating at 
mar^al efficient with a small pupil population and hl^ 
operating costs. Average operating expense per pupU is 
$534 for the county as a whole, 39 percent of which is 

financed through local real property taxes. 



DelawarA County 



Chemung County 

An analysis of schools in Chemung County suggests 
that the Elmira and Elmira Heights school systems are 
seriously overcrowded, an observation confirmed by 
questionnaire respondents. In addition, althou^ the defl- 
denq? is not serious, the Elmira City Schools have a need 
for expanded sites to accommodate the present sdiool 
population . The Horseheads schools have a pupil-teacher 
ratio in excess of 20 to 1. The school enrollment, however, 
has declined 10 percent in the past year and 21 addition^ 
teachers have been employed. Average operating expense is 
$540, 39 percent of which is financed throu^ local red 
property taxes. 
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The Sidney school system in the Susquehanna Valley 
Growth Area is adequate in building capacity, pupil-teacher 
ratio and site size. No other Delaware County schools are 
located in the growth center. Outside of the Growth Area a 
number of schools induding those in the KeDogg, Andes, 
Charlotte Valley and Fleishmarms districts, are operating 
below efficiency with low enrollments and high operating 
costs. Schools thiou^out the county have extremely low 
pupil-teacher ratios which nay indicate an area in which 
operating expenses might be reduced. Average operating 
expense per pupU is $597, 31 percent of whidi is financed 
tiiTn iigh local real property taxes. Educational facilities 
were considered adequate by questionnaire respondents. 
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Otsego County 

Of the 13 school districts in Otsego County, only the 
Otego and Oneonta districts are within ttie Susquehanna 
Vall^ Growth Area, The Otego schools are seriously 
overcrowded while the Oneonta schools are under ■enrolled. 
Questionnaire respondents from Otego and UnadUla noted 
this deficienqf and called attention to a new high school 
now under construction in Unadilla. The pupil-teacher ratio 
throughout the county is favorable, particularly in the 
Oneonta district. Average operating expense is $575, 35 
percent of which is financed through local property taxes, 

Schoharie County 

TTie Schoharie County schools have a combination of 
deficiencies attributable to existing physicd plants. At least 
five of the seven school districti have overcrowded build- 
ings on inadequate sites, Only one respondent to the 
questionnaire considered this a community problem. Four 
of these inadequate schools are within the Cobleskill- 
Schoharie Growth Area.Pupil-teacher ratios throughout the 
cormty are favorable and only one school district (GUboa- 
Conesville) is operating below an efficient level, with 
operating expenses over the State average and a low 
enrollment. Average operating expense for the county as a 
whole is $577, 33 percent of which is financed through 
local real property taxes. 

Schuyler County 

Schuyler County contains only two sdiool districts, 
both serving the population centered in the Watkins Glerf, 
area. The Watkins Glen district is over-enrolled, located on 
an inadequate site, and has an unfavorable pupil-teacher 
ratio. These defldencies were noted by questionnaire 
respondents. The Odessa-Montour dktrict could accommo- 
date an additional 180 students without forcing an undesir- 
able pupil-teacher ratio and is located on an ample site. The 
possibility of reassigning students within these two districts 
m^t offer a temporary solution to this apparent im- 
bdance. Average operating expense per pupil is $501 , 29 
percent of which is financed throu^ local red property 
taxes. 

Steuben County 

A major problem in the Steuben County schools is 
related to staffing, \wth one-third of the districts having 
pupil-teacher ratios hi^er than 20 to 1. These districts 
Include Avoca, Campbell, Cohocton afld Wayland in the 
Cohocton River VaU^ Growth Area, An additional prob- 
lem exists relative to rite size with S of the IS districts 
operating on inadequate ates, Overraowding exists in 
several of the districts and is particidarly crifical in the 
growth area communities of Avoca and Campbell. Altheu^ 
s^ool defidendes seem particularly serious in fids county 
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respondents to the questionnaire did not rank them as 
major community problems. Average operating expense per 
pupil is $552, 36 percent of which is financed through local 
real property taxes. 

Tioga County 

The Tioga County schools have no obvious problems, 
with the exception of the Spencer school district which has 
a minor site deficiency. AH other schools have adequate 
buildings and sites in terms of enrollment capacity and also 
have favorable pupU-teacher ratios. Average operating ex- 
pense per pupU is $560, 26 percent of which is financed 
through local real property taxes. 

Tompkins County 

Schools in the Tompkins County districts have no 
apparent defidencies in building capacity, site size or 
pupU-teacher ratios, althou^ field reports indicate that 
some school buUdlnis are outmoded and need improvement 
or replacement and five of the schools in the Ithaca district 
have inadequate sites. Questionnaire respondents expressed 
satisfaction with existing facilities but also stated that the 
proposed BOCES Vocational Training Center was needed. 
Hunt Memorial School District in the Town of Dryden 
includes only those areas within the boundaries of the 
“George Junior Republic,” a private school for children 
ueeding emotional as well as intellectual development. 
Because of its unique character, the Junior Republic has 
not been included in the computation of operating costs 
and tax revenues. Even so, average operating expanse per 
pupil is $619, the hipest hi the region, 55 percent of which 
is financed throu^ local real property taxes. This repre- 
sents . le hipest property tax per pupH of any of the 14 
counties. 

PRELIMINARY ANALYSIS 

Educational facUities in New York State’s Appalac hian 
Repon vary widely from county to county and, within 
counties, from district to district. As stated previously, 
average operating expense per pupil in the State as a whole 
was $668 in 1965, 55 percent of whldi was supported by 
local real property taxes. Throu^out the Appalachian 
Region, operating expenses range from a low of $501 per 
pupU hi Schuyler County to $619 in Tompkins County. 
Local contributions in the form of property taxes range 
from a low of 26 percent in Tioga County to 55 and 57 
percent in Tompkins and Chautauqua counties, The prop- 
erty tax contribution averaged 37 percent throu^out the 
repon with Tompkins County school districts hawng the 
hi^eit actual dollar tax assessment, $341.22 per pupU, 
Tioga and Sriiuyler Counties show the lowest assessments 
($143.91 and $146.14), contributing less than one-third of 
the cost of operating theh school systems from local taxes. 




The student‘professional ratio ranges from 16 to 1 to 
19 to 1 with the Tompkins and Otsego County school 
districts showing the most favorable ratios of students to 
professional staff. This would seem to indicate that school 
districts in these two counties offer a greater variety of 
programs and services than other school districts in the 
region. 

Between 1965 and 1967 school enrollments through- 
out the region increased by an average of 2.6 percent. 
Extremes in this average are the schools in Otsego County ^ 
which diow a decrease of 0.2 parent j and those in 
Cattaraugus County, which experienced an extremely large 
9.4 percent increase in school enrollments, During this same 
period enrollments in the State as a whole mcreased by 
2,28 percent. Only two other coimtjes in the State (Putnam 
and Rockland) increased by a magnitude comparable to the 
sdiools in Cattaraugus County. 

Wiile no attempt has been made to evaluate educa- 
tional policy, the use of new methods and teaching 
techniques such as the unjpaded or nongraded programs 
should not be overlooked. Of the 3,25 million students 
enrolled in public schools thiougliout the State, only 
52,347 or 1,6 percent are classified as ungraded. In the 
Appalachian Repon 2,1 percent of the students bib 
classified as ungraded. Tompkins County brings up this 
average since its sdiools have 16 percent of their pupils in 
ungraded classes which mi^t be indicative of a more 
progressive or innovative attitude on the part of Tompkins 
County educators. 

A variety of two- and four-year colleges and univer- 
sities exist in the region ranging from specidized fsdlities 
such as Baptist Bible Seminary in Broome County to 
Cornell University in Tompkins County. AU but three of 
these mstitutions, the State Universities at Alfred, Coble- 
ddU and Hartwick College in Oneonta, carry on summer 
and evening programs which might be expanded to serve a 
larger segment of the population. A brief oDmparative 
analysis of the inventory indicates that some of these 
institutions, especially the SUNY coUegeSj might need to 
expand student loan funds in order to make scholarships 



and financial aids available to a larger number of students. 
See Tables 28 and 29. 

In addition to the schools listed in the inventory, at 
least one additional community college should be consid- 
ered, the TompkinsCortland Community College, whidi 
will be enrolling students for the 1968-69 academic year in 
September, 1968, 

Under the auspices of the Appalachian Regional 
Development Program, 16 occupational education centers 
are to be developed in the 14 Appalachian counties of New 
York State. The purpose of these facilities is to make 
possible a more efficient and economic program of occupa- 
tional preparation for young people and adults in the repon 
to meet the expansion of existing businesses and plants. 

In addition to these proposed facilities, 52 vocational 
and technical schools are located throughout the region, 39 
of which are within growth areas. Four of the designated 
powth areas, CobleskilhSchoharie, Chenango Valley, Wells- 
ville, and Ashford-Nucleay, are not served by existing 
fadllties but will be served by vocational centers developed 
under the App^adiian Programj 

The largest number of school districts reporting site 
inadequacies were located in Allegany County. The City of 
Binghamton, in the Binghamton-Owego-Susquehanna 
Growth Area, shows the greatest need for additional 
acreage. This is to be expected since Binghamton has the 
greatest number of urban schools on small sites, a situation 
facing all of the older schools in urban centers* 

Pupil-taadier ratios are reasonably good throu^out 
the repon. The highest ratios (23.9 and 23.5) are to be 
found in the Ripley district of the Dunktrk-Lake Erie 
Growth Arm and the Westover district of the Binghamton- 
Owego-Susquehanna Growth Area, respectively* 

Enrollment-capacity measurements showed that the 
worst situation exists in the Bainbridge-Gullford district 
located In the Chenango Valley Growth Area, The Otego 
district in file Susquehanna Valley Growth Area and the 
Hinsdale district In the Olmn-Bradford Growth Area have 
over-capadty problems more serious than other districts in 
the region. 
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SUMMAI?,Y: SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 4 STAFF 
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TYPES OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
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Water Supply aud Sewage Disposal 



METHODOLOGY AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

This report contains an inventory of known public and 
private water supply and sewage disposal systems in the 
New York State Appalachian Region, The inventory was 
compiled from information supplied by the State Depart^ 
ment of Health and the U.S. Department of Healthy 
Education and Welfare. Regional distribution of these 
facilities has been mapped and service areas for each type of 
system are approximated. Detailed information regarding 
operation has been summarized in tabular form. An 
inventory of active and inactive construction grants has 
been included in the study showing extensions of existing 
systems as well as new systems, 

Supplementing the water and sewer systems data is 
information concerning ground and surface water avail- 
ability and well productivity. 

Evaluation of the adequacy of water and sewerage 
systems was related to average per capita / per day water 
consumption and sewage flow. In some cases quantities 
Usted in tha inventory for “water consumed” and “sewage 
treated” are lass" than the average per capita / per day 
yardstick would suggest. In these instancf.s it was assumed 
that either the water supply or sewage treatment system 
was deficient, or that there was some unapparent reason 
why the standards did not apply. 

Part of the questionnaire sent to mayors and super- 
visors hi the growth areas provided information related to 
the adequacy of local water and sewer facihties. The results 
of this questionnaire confirm in soma cases, and dispute in 
others, the inventory indications, and have bean included in 
the Summary of the Data and Preliminary Analysis 
sections. 

STANDARDS^ - WATER SUPPLY 
Quantity 

In determining the total amount of water required by a 
community, estimates are made of the amounts required 
for domestic, commercial and industrial purposes and for 
firefighting and other public uses. To tlus total there is 
added an aUowance for loss due to leakage, waste and 
similar reasons. In a dty with a population of about 
100,000 it would probably be necessary to have available 
for fire fitting an amoimt of water equal to that for 
domestic purposes. In a smaller city, the amount required 
for fire fighting is generally greater than that for domestic 
consumption* 

For purposes of this study, a total of 100 pllons per 
person per day has been used as a standard of adequacy 

* Local Planning Administration^ Inttrnational City Managers 
Association, p. 121 > 
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although consumption may run as Iiigli as ISO gallons per 
person per day in a high grade residential suburb or as low 
as 90 gallons per day in rural areas. 

The probable maximum daily or hourly demand will be 
much greater than the average. Adequate storage reserves to 
meet these peak demands and a distribution system of 
adequate size to deliver water in increased quantities, 
particularly in the case of a large fire, are required. The 
maximum daily demand might be 150 percent of the 
average, with the maximum hourly demand even higher. 
The actual ratio must be determined from local conditions. 

Quality 

Water for domestic use, which is the most important 
consideration in a municipal supply, should be free from 
bacteriological or other contamination, clear, colorless, 
odorless, and pleasant to the taste and should contain a 
moderate amount of soluble mineral substances. The most 
acceptable water for general use will contain not less than 
10 nor more than 50 parts per milUon of hardness. 

Source of Supply 

Surface streams and lakes are the most common source 
of supply. Ground water, in the quantities required for 
reliable community water supplies, are available only where 
conditions are exceptionally favorable. The location and 
capacity of ground and surface water may be seen on the 
Water Systems map . 

Traatinent 

The type and degree of treatment required varies with 
the source and initial quality of the water. Water may 
require the removal of solids by filtration, of iron, 
manganese or calcium by chemical methods and filtration, 
or of objectionable tastes and odors by activated carbon or 
other methods. Public water supplies are usually protected 
against bacterial contamination by chlorination. Such treat- 
ment and periodic bacteriological analyses of the water are 
required by the State Department of Health. 

SUMM ARY OF THE DATA - WATER SUPPLY 

Water supply Sj .ems in the Dunkirk-Lake Erie Area 
appear to be adequate in the northern portion of the 
growth center. The southern towns such as Westfield and 
Ripley have somewhat inadequate supplies which might be 
improved and extended to provide better service. Question- 
naire responses indicated a concern with water supply 
particularly in areas surrounding the villages* 




In the immediate vicinity of Dunkirk, a growing need 
for municipally-supplied water is developing. Respondents 
indicated an intent to take action in the near future on 
these problems. 

The Chautauqua Lake-Warren Growth Area appears to 
be adequately served by municipal water supplies with the 
exception of the communities on the southwest side of the 
lake and those in the eastern portion of the growth center . 
Little, if any, demand for expansion or improvement of 
services exists according to respondents to the question- 
naire. Wells provide the main source of supply as mi^it be 
expected in an area where ground water is abundant. 

The urbanized areas of the Olean-Bradford Growth 
Area have adequate water facilities but suburban areas such 
as the towns of Little Valley, Allegany and Hinsdale have 
developed a need for expansion of existing municipal water 
supplies. The Town of Friendship in the eastern portion of 
the growth center appears to have an inadequate water 
supply although this observation was not borne out by 
questionnaire respondents. 

In the Ashford-Nuclear Growth Area the Town of 
Ashford appears to be the only community with an 
adequate water supply. Questionnaire respondents from the 
southern portion of this growth center indicated a need for 
improvement. The proximity of communities in the 
Ashford Center, such as EUicottville, to co- munities in the 
Olean-Bradford Growth Area needing improvements 
suggests that a cooperative effort miglit be considered. 

With the exception of the Village of WeUsville, towns 
in the WeUsville Growth Area appear to have inadequate 
water supplies. Consumption patterns are much lower than 
might be expected considering that the water in this area 
has a high degree of quality acceptability compared to 
water in other areas of the Appalachian Region, Although 
these facts emerge from information included in the 
inventory, questionnaire respondents were satisfied with 
the adequacy of present water systems. 

Water supplies in the Homell-Aljted Growth Area are 
generally adequate in the immediate vicinity of Hornell but . 
appear to be less adequate in the smaller communities on 
the periphery of the powth area. The questionnaiies 
indicate that no immediate need for extension and improve- 
ment of service in these areas exist except for the City of 
Hornell, which needs improvements. The basic source of 
water in this powth ce ter is surface water since this is a 
relatively low yield area for pound water. 

Water supplies are generally inadequate throu^out the 
C^hocton River Valley Growth Area. Consumption pat- 
terns are only approximately one-half of what the standard 
indicates mi^t be expected, a factor partially explained by 
the poof quality of the water in tertm of chemical content. 
Respondents to the questionnaire, however, did not con- 
sider problems of water supply pressing at this time, 

O 
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Water suppUes in the Watkins Glen-Montour Falls 
Growth Area appear to be adequate, with the exception of 
the Town of Reading. Questionnaire responses from this 
area, however, revealed a concern with water problems, the 
cause of which is not readily seen in the inventory data. 

Water supplies in the Chemung River Valley Growth 
Area appear to be highly inadequate when it is considered 
that many communities within the growth center do not 
have a public water supply. The urbanized areas of Corning 
and Elmira have adequate supplies but the suburban and 
rural areas do not. 

Througliout the Ithaca-CortUmd Area water supplies 
appear to be inadequate. Field studies, however, indicate 
that in the City of Ithaca, where the supply itself is 
adequate, the capacity of the filtration plant is a limitation. 
By all indications the City of Cortland also has an adequate 
water supply although the outlying villages in Cortland 
County have deficiencies. 

With the exception of the villages of Owego and 
Windsor, water supplies in the Binghamton-Owego- 
Susquehanna Growth Area ate operating at capacity at the 
present time. Questionnaire respondents in the Conklin area 
reported that public water was needed and that action wa:> 
being taken to accomplish this goal. The Broome County 
Planning Board estimated that existing supplies are 
adequate to meet future needs. It will be necessary, 
however, to expand the treatment plant in the City of 
Bmghamton, 

Water supplies in the Chenango Valley Growth Area 
are adequate, with the exception of the Village of Greene, 
which appears to have a shortage. While inventory data 
suggests that this water supply is deficient, it was not 
considered to be a problem by questionnaire respondents. 

Throughout the Susquehanna Valley Growth Area 
water supplies are adequate and, in addition, are of a higher 
degree of acceptahihty in miireral content than water iri 
other growth centers. Parts per million of hardness fan 
within desirable limits in nearly all areas of the growth area. 
Despite this, questionnaire respondents in the Oneonta and 
UnadUla areas expressed dissatisfaction with existing 
systems. 

In the Cobleskill-Schoharie Growth Area water systems 
seem to be adequate on the basis or available data. Field 
studies and questionnaire responses, however, present con- 
tradictory evidence with problems noted in the Cobleskill 
and Middleburg areas not expressed in the questionnaire 
responses. 

PRELIMINARY ANALYSIS - WATER SUPPLY 

In 1960, the U.S. Bureau of the Census reported that 
60.8 perceiit of the housing units of the state’s Appaljchian 
Region were coimected to common water systems and 39.2 
percent were not, This does not include the housing supply 
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in the City of Binghamton where it is assumed that nearly 
all units are connected to common systems. Of the 39=2 
percent of the housing units not connected to public 
systems 32,4 had their own wells; 6.8 percent had other 
sources of supply such as springs* creeks* rivers* ponds* and 
lakes, 

A breakdown of these findings by county is shown in 
Table 32 and the percent of housing units using common 
supply systems is shown in Figure 4. The percent using 
common systems is higher in all counties than the percen- 
tage of the population located in urban areas. This indicates 
that public or private water supplies are being made 
available to some rural dwellers in all of the Appalachian 
counties. 

It is, unfortunately, too early to review the comprehen- 
sive intermunidpal Public Water Supply Studies and 
Reports being conducted in the area as most of these are 
now in preparation (as can be seen from Table 34). 
However* it is recommended that Cortland and Steuben 
County Boards of Supervisors be encouraged to submit an 
application for a grant for a Comprehensive Intermunicipal 
Public Water Supply Study and Report. 

The Water Supply Systems map shows the areas served 
by common water systems in the State’s Appalachian 
Region, As seen from this map and Table 33* most of the 
areas without treatment facilities fall outside the powtii 
areas. Those supply areas without water treatment fadHties 
that fall in growth areas are slso identified on the map. 
Further details of these areas can be obtained by consulting 
the inventory. Table 33 shows the number of untreated 
supplies by growth area. 

Throu^out the region respondents to the question- 
naire indicated a general concern for problems of water 
supply. However, questionnaire responses and inventory 
data appear to be in conflict in soma areas, A number of 
factors may be responsible for this discrepancy. First, the 
standard may be too broad to reflect variations in water use 
between rur^ and urban areas. Second* the standard does 
not identify particular causes of dafldendes such as filter 
plant capacity, etc. Generally, demand for the extension 
and improvement of water supplies in suburban areas exists 
throughout the region. This demand will increase in areas 
salacted for economic development. 

STANDARDS - SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
Treatment 

Since most of the water consumed by conununities 
either for industrial or household purposes eventually 
becomes sewage, disposal cannot be \aewed as a separate 
problem from water supply. In major urban areas much of 
the watCi used has aheady been consumed by someone else 
before and will be consumed again. This situation is likely 
to prevail even more m the future in the growth areas of the 
State’s Appalachian Repon as the population increases. 

O 



Water must* therefore, be of a suitable quality for 
reuse. An increasing awareness of the problems involved in 
achieving this quality is indicated by the number of 
comprehensive sewer and water supply studies, waste 
treatment works standards* the Pure Waters Program, etc. in 
propess in the area. 

The essentials of controlling water pollution are well 
known. However, it is worthwhile to review some of the 
basic standards of sewage treatment and pure water 
designation. 

The term “pure water’’ is relative. In New York State, 
water is classified on a “best use” basis, A body of water 
may be used for a number of purposes: domestic, indus- 
trial* recreational. Its condition must conform to the 
standard for the use having the peatest priority. Seven 
classifications have been spelled out by the State Water 
Resources Commission: 

Classification Best Uses 



AASlA 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 



Drinking water (with approved treatment) 

Ba'hing 

Fishing 

Industrial apicultural and drainage 
Navigation and waste disposal 
Waste disposal 



In the Inventory of sewage facilities in this report eadi 
stream into which sewage is discharged is classified. To 
attain the stream classification designated by the State, 
sewage discharged into these streams must be treated in 



some manner. 



The depee of treatment needed daponds on the 
strength and volume of sewage to be treated, the volume of 
stream flow* pollution already present in the water from 
other sources and, finally* the purity standard.* 



There are three levels of sewage treatment : 

1 , Frimary treatment is a one-step process that removes 
about one-third of the contaminants; 

2, Secondaty treatment is a two-step process that 
removes about three-fourths of the contaminants; 

3, Tertiary treatment is a three-step process that 
removes about 95 percent of the contaminants. 

During 1965, the New York State Department of 
Health prescribed the minimum level of treatment required 
for each class of water. In ad^tion* it also requires sewage 
to 1 iCet treatment levels for the hipest downstream 
dassiflcation, not just the classification of immediate 
receiving waters. The new requirements are applicable to all 
new sewage outlets, to clmnges of existing equipment, to all 
State aid applications for construction, operation and 
maintenmce pants and to all those applying for any kind 
of penmt to discharge waste water. 

*Pure Waters Guide, Albany, New York State Departitient of 
Hedth, 1965* p.6 



Treatment must meet the following requirements;* 



Classification 

AA 

A&B 

C 

D 

E 

F 



IMew Requirements 

Tertiary treatment and chlorination 
Secondary treatment and chlorination 
Secondary treatment* 

Primary treatment 
Primary treatment 
Primary treatment 



Capacity** 

Sanitary sewers require sufficient capacity to carry the 
maximum daily flow, with an allowance for the infiltration 
of pound water into the system. For purposes of this 
report an average of 125 gallons per capita per day (which 
includes the infiltration of pound water) has been used. 

The quantity of sewage contributed by small stores and 
industrial uses is assumed as being part of the general 
average* Spadal studies of requirements for large com- 
mercial and industrial districts have not been induded as 
part of this study. The discharge of samtary sewage and 
trade wastes from industrial and manufacturing plants 
varies within such a wide range — depending on the size of 
the plant and the nature of the industry — that the quMitity 
of sewage can be estimated only througji studies of eadi 
particular situation. The disposal of trade wastes is the 
responsibility of the industry producing them and private 
rather than municipal facilities may be appropriate, partic- 
ularly in the case of larger plants. 



SUMMARY OF THE DATA - SEWAGE DISPOSAL 

There are 57 sewerage systems located in 52 com- 
munities throughout the Appalachian Region. Fifteen of 
the communities have systems which are defident in terms 
of design flow per capita. Others, which are deficient in 
treatment plant capacity and equipment, staff, etc., are not 
identified by the design flow standard of 125 pllons per 
person. 

Thirteen of the fifteen communities with defldent 
sewerage systems are located in growth areas. Most of these 
are concentrated in the Binghamton^Owego-Susquehanna 
and the Chemung River Valley Growth Areas around major 
urban places which have experienced extensive suburban 
powth in the last 10 years. Ten of the 15 communities 
built or improved their sewerage systems during this same 
10-year period. The five communities with obsolete systems 
are all located within powth areas and include Owego, 
Sidney, Elmira, Celoron and PortviUe. 

Results of the questionnaire revealed a peat deal about 
existing and potential problem areas throughout the region. 
Of the seventy respondents indicating dissatisfaction with 
community sewage disposal facilities, only 12 were from 
areas presently served by sewers. Two of these 12 respon- 

*Purm Waters Guide, p.7 
^cal Planning AdminisntatiQn, p. 126. 



dents were from communities deficient in terms of the 
desipi flow standard, deficiencies in the other 10 com- 
munities were not specified. 

The 58 remaining respondents were, for the most part, 
representing growth area communities which are beginning 
to feel the pressures of urban growth. Many of these 
communities have sustained rapid population increases 
since 1950 without improved means of sewage disposal. 

Three powth areas appear to be badly in need of 
extended sewer systems, the Susquehanna Valley com- 
munities of Oneonta, Otsego and UnadiUa, the communities 
along the shores of Lake Erie south of DunkirJ:; and the 
communitie.i immediately surrounding the City of Olean. 
Questionnaire respondents from these areas consistently 
reported a need for more ser\dce. 



PRELIMINARY.ANALYSIS - SEWAGE DISPOSAL 

The 1960 census reported that 43.3 percent of the 
housing units in the Appalachian Repon of New York State 
wer^' connected to public sewage facilities. Table 35 shows 
the percentage of units served by public systems and the 
percentage of the population concentrated in urban areas, 
by county. With the exception of Chemung, Cortland, 
Schuyler, Steuben, and Tioga counties, public sewerage 
systems are available to the entire urban population and 
dso to a limited number of rural residents in the 
Appdadiian Region. In these five counties, the percentage 
of urban population exceeds the percentage of housing 
units served by public systems. This probably indicates a 
need for expanded service in those counties* 

Of the 56.7 percent housing uniti in the region not 
served by public systems, 50.4 percent used septic tanks or 
cess pools for sewage dkposal. The remaining 6.3 percent 
used other means of sewage disposal or none at all. On a 
re^onal basis, this 6.3 percent does not appear to be high. 
In specific counties, however, the percentage of units in this 
category may pose a problem. For example, in Schoharie 
County the percentage of imits not served by either a 
public system, septic tank or cess pool is 18.4 percent. 
Schoharie County also has a hl^ percentage of sub- 
standard housing units in comparison to most other 
counties in the region. The correlation of housing con- 
ditions with environmental sanitation should be considered 
in more detail. 

The Sewer Service Map shows the area served by public 
systems and the location of active constiuctlon grants at 
the time of the Inventory. Each of these projects as 
receiving Federal aid for the development or improvement 
of sewerage facilities. 

A brief review of the data mdicatas that expanded 
faclUtiei for the disposal of sewage win be necessary in 
most of the growth areas if inoreased population is to be 
encouraged. 
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Table 32 

WATER SUPPLY 
1980 



County 


% 

fop. 

Urban 


Housing 

Units 


% H.U's 

fubllc 

System 


% 

Ind. 

Well 


% 

Other 


Allegany 


20,0 


14,792 


51,0 


38,5 


10.5 


B roome 


38,5* 


41,951 


63,9 


32.7 


3,4 


Cattaraugus 


40,7 


26,840 


63,4 


29,3 


7.3 


Chautauqua 


57,1 


52,454 


70,0 


28,6 


1.4 


Cheinung 


74.8 


31,084 


78.4 


20.3 


1,3 


Chenango 


21,2 


13,901 


50.8 


37.3 


11.9 


Cortland 


55,5 


12,964 


64,6 


28,7 


6.7 


Delaware 


20.7 


15,543 


48.5 


22. S 


28,7 


Otsego 


30.7 


18,722 


51.4 


34,3 


14.3 


Schoharie 


15.3 


8,418 


32,2 


56.0 


11.8 


Schuyler 


18.7 


5,643 


30.3 


61.7 


8,0 


Steuben 


43,3 


32,396 


59.5 


32.0 


8,5 


Tioga 


30,1 


11,534 


46.7 


50,5 


2.8 


Tompkins 


47.7 


19,910 


60.0 


36.4 


3,6 


Region 


46.4 


306,152* 


60.8 


32.4 


6.8 



Not including those In cities oveie SOtOOO population^ l.a., 
Binghamton 



Source; Table 35 t U, S« Bureau of the Census » U* Census of 
Housing; I960 a VoIuto 1 , States and Small Areas. 

Trends in Human Resources and Their CharaaterlsticS i 
Department of Hural Sociology^ Cornell University, 1963. 



Table 33 

NUMBER OF WATER SUPPLiEliS BY GROWTH CENTER 



Growth Center 


No. of 
Suppliers 


No. of 
Untreated 


Cob leski 1 l^Schohar le 


5 


0 


Susquehanna Valley 


7 


4 


Chenango Valley 
B Inghamton^Owego^ Susquehanna 


5 

16 approx. 


1 


Ithaca -Cortland 


10 


2 


Chemung Elver Valley 


10 


1 


Watkins Glen-Hontour Falls 


4 


0 


Cob acton River Valley 


5 


2 


Hornell-Alfred 


4 


1 


Wellsville 


6 


1 


Olean-B radf ord 


7 


2 


Ashford^Nuelear 


2 


1 


Chautauqua Lake^Warren 


9 


5 


Dunkirk- Uke Erie 


9 


0 




Source ; ^ ; ir Data 



Figure 4 

PERCENT OF HOUSING UNITS USING PUBLIC WATER SUPPLY - 1960 




:Source: Table 32 
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Source: N. Y* S, DepartmenC of Health, Div. of Pure Waters, Construction Grauts Activities Unit, 1967 



Table 35 



SEWAGE FACILITIES ~ 1960 



Not Served 



Countv 


Housing 

Units 


Percent 

Population 

Urban 


Percent 

Housing 

Units 

Served 


Total 


Cess 

Pool 

or 

Septic 

Tank 


Other 

or 

None 


Allegany 


14,792 


20,0 


26.5 


73.5 


65.2 


8.4 


it 

Brooma 


41,951* 


* 

38.5 


48.3 


51.7 


48.0 


3.7 


Cattaraugus 


26,840 


40.7 


49.1 


50.9 


44.0 


6.9 


Chautauqua 


52,454 


57.1 


59.3 


40.7 


37.4 


3.3 


Chemung 


31,084 


74.8 


53.5 


46.5 


43.9 


2.6 


Chenango 


13,901 


21.2 


27.8 


72.2 


62.5 


9.7 


Cortland 


12,964 


55.5 


47.5 


52.5 


47.6 


4.9 


Delaware 


15,543 


20.7 


21.9 


78.1 


69.8 


8.3 


Otsego 


18,722 


30.7 


33.4 


66.6 


57.9 


8.8 


Schoharie 


8,418 


15.3 


22.0 


78.0 


59.6 


18.4 


Schuyler 


5,643 


18.7 


17.3 


82.7 


68.9 


13,8 


Steuben 


32,396 


43.5 


38.2 


61.8 


51.5 


9.2 


Tioga 


11,534 


30.1 


19,7 


80.3 


72.3 


8.0 


Tompkins 


19,910 


47.7 


48.9 


51.1 


46.2 


4.9 


REGION 


306,152 


33,8 


43.3 

_ -- - 


56.7 


50,4 


6.3 



^Excluding those in cities over 50,000 (l.e., Binghamton) 

Source: Table 35, U, S. Bureau of the Census, U. S« Census of Housing, 1960, 
Volume 1, States and Small Areas 
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Table 36 

SEWAGE FACILITIES ACTIVE CONSTRUCTION GRANTS 



COUNTY 


Eligible 

Project 


SEPm«ER 

Grant 


1967 

Psjnnents 






Cost 
Pedera 1 


Amount 

Federal 


Percent 

Federal 


To Date 
Federal 


Percent 


Prolect Status 


No, Applicant 


Sts te 


State 


State 


State 


Completed Gonments 


Allegany 

311 B^ltnont (V) 


427,300 

(427,300) 


229,460 

(128,190) 


S3,7'- 

(30) 


None 

Hone 


0 


Increaae In grant accepted by 
applicant. 


336 Can@£dea (T) 


492,700 

(483,000) 


19,700 

(270,480) 


4e0 

(36) 


None 

None 


0 


Authorised to advertlae for bide. 


182 Cuba (V) 


302,500 

44,600 


151,250 

13,380 


50.0* 

30.0 


$151,250 

None 


99 


State pick-up contract eseecuted. 


354 Friendship (7) 


351,100 

(331,100) 


105,330 

(105,330) 


30,0 

(30) 


None 

None 


0 


Allowed to advertlae for bids* 


BROOm 

295 Vestal (T) 


122,600 

(122,600) 


40,450 

(36,780) 


33.0 

(30) 


Hone 

None 


15 


Under construction; state contract 
to be executed. 


242 Vestal (T) SD01 


86,099 

(67,966) 


25,829 

(20,389> 


30.0 

(30) 


$ 23,829 
Hone 


99 


State contract to applicant for 
signs ture. 


CATTARAUGUS 
409 Olean (C> 


(4,500,000) 

(4,500,000) 


(45,000) 

(2,655,000) 


(1) 

(59) 


None 

None 


0 


Awaiting applic. and accepted 
engineering report. 


279 Salamanca (G) 


(1,795,000) 


<17,950) 


(1) 


None 


0 


Application and engineering report 
revisions required from applicant. 


CHAUTAUQUA 

408 Brocton (V) 

379 Dunkirk (C> 


(2,583,000) 

(2,583,000) 

(8,735,000) 

(8,735,000) 


(25,830) 

a,523,970> 

(87,350) 

(5,153,650) 


(1) 

(59) 

(1) 

(59) 


Hone 

Hane 

None 

None 


0 

0 


Awaiting application and accepted 
engineering report. 

Awaiting application and accepted 
engineering report. 


410 jamestown (C) 


(2,600,000) 

(2,600,000) 


(26,000) 

(1,534,000) 


(1) 

(59) 


None 

None 


0 


Awaiting application and holding 
accepted engineering report. 


245 Silver Greek (V) 


1,543,600 

1,543^600 


763,156 

463,080 


49.44* 

36 


$530,300 

294,300 


95 


under construction. 


CHEHUNG 

325 Chetpung Co, SD#1 


(1,100,000) 

(1,100,000) 


(44,000) 

(616,000) 


<4) 

(56) 


None 

None 


0 


FWFdA grant application being 
processed by NYSDR. 


297 Elmira (C) 


(178,000) 

(178,000) 


(58,700) 

(53,400) 


(33) 

(30) 


None 

None 


0 

0 


Applicant will request increase 
in grant. 


CHENANGO 

277 Batnbrldge (V) 


640,300 

640,300 


336,500 

192,106 


52.55* 

30 


$166,900 

59,450 


60 


Under construction; State ptyiaent 
being praceised. 


300 Greene {V) 


395,700 

(395,700) 


217,23?. 

(118,710) 


54.90^ 

30 


None 

None 


0 


Bids exceeded authorized amount; 
new referendum required. 


113 Korvich (c) 


612,100 

(3pB2l) 


183.630 

1,146 


30 

(30) 


$183,630 

None 


99 


Final audit etmipleted; State plck« 
up contract to be executed. 


CORTLAND 














DELAWARE 

236 Sidney (?) 

1 


304.500 

(304,500) 


91,350 

(91,350) 


30 

(30) 


None 

None 


0 


Aveitlng addititaial copies cf 
approved engineering report. 


0 

:RIC 






I 
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Table 36 (continued^ 



COUHTY 

Ho. Applicant 



EltglbU 
Projaet 
Cob t 
Fedefiil 
State 



Grant 



Amount 



Percent 



Payton ts 
To Date 
Federal 



DELAWARE (coat.) 
366 Staaford (V) 



OTSEGO 

338 Cooperatown (V) 

339 Milford (V) 

SCHOHARIE 

SCHUYLER 

STEUBEN 

331 Corning (C> 

3?3 Enrln (T) 

280 Hornell (C) 



TIOGA 

239 OwegP (V) 



TOMPKINS 

278 Drydan (V) 

412 Dryden (T) 



224 Ithiea (C) 

267 Ithaca (C) 

167 Tnaanaburg (V) 



699,250 

(699,2505 



618,000 

( 618 , 000 ) 

51,328 

(51,328) 



(968,000) 

(968.000) 

(918.000) 
(918,000) 

3,000,000 

(3,000,000) 



625,972 

653,100 



757,000 

757,000 

(130,500) 

(130,500) 



154,800 

( 20 , 000 ) 

327,000 

327,000 



(6,992) 

(412,558) 



316,416 

(185,400) 

10,890 

(19,900) 



(250,712) 

(542.080) 

(220,320) 

(514.080) 

823.650 

(1,703,100) 



187,791 

195,930 



401,520 

227,100 

(1,305) 

(76,995) 



46,400 

6,000 

98 , 100 
98,100 



( 1 ) 

(59) 



51.2 

(30) 

21.22 

(38.78) 



(25.9)’ 

(56) 

(24) 

(56) 

27,46^ 

(56.77) 



30 

30 



53-04® 

30 

( 1 ) 

(59) 



30 

(30) 

30 

30 



Nona 

None 



None 

None 



None 

None 



None 

None 



Hone 

Hone 



None 

Nona 



$169^000 

149,633 



150,900 

78,860 

Hone 

Hone 



$ 46,400 
None 

843700 

63,990 



486,905 137,000 28.15 113,000 

Kona I coapleted prior to Hiy 12, 1965. 

J* 1_ — — --L 



Percent 

Co mpleted 



0 

0 

99 

65 

0 

99 

98 

99 



< ) Aaount* And Bnrc.hMgA* in p.rontJwsl. are peopoaed projeat eoata and grant amounEa. 
* ^Ject haa received an additlonol 20% grant from Accelerated PubUe Work, Urogram. 

’■Percent includes FBPCA - 30% and ARC - 23.7%. 

^Percent Includea FHPCA - 30% and Ap^ - 19.44%. 

^Percent Includea mPCA - 7.45% and ARC - 45.10%. 

4F.reent includea PWPCA - 30% and ARC " 24.90%. 

Spercant Includea FHPCA - 3.23% and ARC - 24.22% (sic.). 

Spederel aid under PL660 - 30% and ARC 214 - 23.04%. 



Project Status 
Comments 



Amended application end additional 
Information to be supplied by 
applicant. 



Bldg under review by Applicant, 



New application and engineering 
report ta be eubmltted by Applicant 



Grant application cannot be Issued 
by FWPGA until ARC approval. 

Acceptanee of offer sent to FWPGA. 
Congtructlon contract awarded. 

Final audits being prepared. 

Under conetructlon- 

Ellglblllty determination 9/8/67. 
Inglneerlng report under review 
by NYSDH. 

State pick-up contract being 
processed. 

Awaiting applicant's request for 
final Inapactlon. 

Completed final payment not made. 
Operational difficulties. 



Sourcai CaMtruetion Granta AeclvltiM . Haw York Stata Dapartoent of Health, Dlvlalon of 



Pure Hacars, October 9, 1967. 
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Table 37 

dEWAGE FACILITIES - INACTIVE CONSTRUCTION GRANTS 
SEPTEMBER 1967 





Eligible 

Project 




Grant 


Payments 






COUNTY 


Cost 


Amount 


Percent 


To Date 








Federal 


Federal 


Federal 


Fadeifal 






No. Applicant 


State 


State 


State 


State^ 


Prolect Completed 


Prolect Cancelled 



ALLEGANY 


















7 Alfred (V) 


279,603 


83,431 


30 


$ 83,431 


X 








165 Alfred (V> 


31,786 


9,535 


30 


\535 


X 








207 Bolivar (V) 


155,868 


77,934 


50 


77,934 


X 








BROOME 


















1 Binghamton (C) 


1,680,804 


250,000 


14 


250, OOG 


X 








100 Endlcott (V) 














X 




120 Johnson City (V) 














X 




117 Union (T) 


108,600 


32,351 


30 


32,351 


X 








262 Union (T) 














X 




304 Union (T) 














X 




38 Vestal (T) 


438.498 


131,549 


30 


131,549 


X 








161 Vestal SD#1 


71,418 


20,681 


29 


20,688 


X 








CATTARAUGUS 


















26 Govanda (V) 


303,258 


90,977 


30 


90,977 


X 








CHAUTAUpUA 


















162 Chautauqua Ut. Diet. 115,046 


34,513 


30 


34,513 


X 








74 Dunkirk (C) 


29,000 


8,700 


30 


8,700 


X 








76 Fredonia (V) 


481,600 


144,254 


30 


144,254 


X 








32 Fredonia (V) 


22,860 


6,850 


30 


6,850 


X 








19 Jamestown (c) 


269,378 


80,813 


30 


80,813 


X 








215 Jamestown (C) 


782.559 


391,279 


50 


391,279 


X 










45,000 


13,500 


30 


13,500 


X 








24 Mayville (V) 


323,909 


97,172 


30 


97,172 


X 








40 Westfield (V) 














X 




chekung 


















171 Chemung Co. SD^^l 


4,087,859 


1,197,236 


29,3 


$1,197,236 


X 








241 Ghamung Co. 


59,800 


16,230 


27.1 


16,230 


X 








10 Elmira Heights 














X 




CHENANGO 


















CORTLAND 


















87 Cortland (C) 


282,693 


84,809 


30 


64,809 


X 








DEMHARE 


















OTSEGO 


















337 Richfield Springs 














X 




SCHORA^E 


















13 Richmond villa (V) 


83,133 


24,940 


30 


24,940 


X 








SCHUYLER 


















101 Montour Fa 1.1# (V) 


229,823 


65,504 


28.5 


65,504 


X 








STEUBEN 


















21 Painted Poat (V) 


231,280 


95,405 


41.25 


95,405 


X 








TIOGA 


















41 OwBgo (V) 














X 




150 Owego <V) 














X 




XOMPiaNS 


















142 Cayuga Heights (V) 


277*001 


83*100 


30 


83,100 


X 








144 Groton (V) I 


455,220 


136,566 


30 


136,566 


X 








55 Ithaca (C) 


882,609 


250,000 


28 


250,000 


X 









Soureai Inactive Coni true fcion granta. New Yosek Stace Department of Health » Dl via ion of Pu*c Ha cars, Saptci^er 15* 1967. 
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Mot'fi* ItecoT'dft BO't up to date,. . ^ ^ ^ c ,1 

Q°:r;,r M.r,r PoHuttQ«i control . 0o»prel>en8ive Sewerage Study and leport Program, New York State Depertment of Health 
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Governmentg, Governme n t In Ney York . U. S. Bureau of the CensuB, 1962, Table 28, pp. 44-49 



Table 40 



SUMMARY - WATER SUPPLIES BY COUNTY 



ERIC 



$ 



NO. OF TREATED SUPPLIES 



COUNTY 


NIMIER m 
SUPPLIES 


OWNERSHIP 
PlffiLIC PMVATE 


e 

.2 

n 

‘2 


s 

.2 

tS 

s 

Q 


■g 

c 

2 

u 

t 

I 

< 


■I 

1 


J 

1 

J 


E 

h? 

A 

i 

t 

& 

1 


E 

w 

i 

1 


1 Activated carbon | 


1 

a 

a 

s 


a 

0 

1 
•n 

O 

£ 


NO. Of 
SUPH.IES 
WITH NO 
TBEATHENT 


Allegany 


21 


14 


7 




5 




1 




2 


1 


1 


1 




16 


Broome 


18* 


15 


3 




4 


1 


1 




1 




1 


i 




13 


Cattaraugua 


1 20 


17 


3 






1 


2 




2 




1 


2 


1 


10 


Chautauqua 


24 


17 


7 




\6» 




& 




(b 




3 




! 


8 


Chemung 


5 


4 


1 


1 




a 


1 




1 


1 


1 




2 


1 


Chenango 


12 


7 


5 




7 




2 




1 


2 


\ 


1 




5 


Cortland 


7 


7 


0 




$ 






1 












2 


Delaware 


31 


12 


19 




IS 




3 


3 




3 


2 


3 




10 


Otsego 


19 


9 


10 




12 




2 




1 


2 


2 


1 


I 


7 


Schoharie 


8 


5 


3 




6 


4 


2 






3 


2 


2 


1 


2 


Schuyler 


5 


3 


2 


1 


4 


1 


1 




1 




•f 






1 


Steuben 


20 


17 


3 


1 


4 


2 


1 






1 








9 


Tioga 


8 


5 


3 


1 


5 


2 


1 




1 




1 


S 




3 


Tompkins 


9 


4 


5 




5 




2 




a 






1 




3 



^Excluding Deposit (V) which Is Included In Delaware Co. 



Source; Bulletin 19, Fubllc Water Supply Data . Albanyi State of New Yori^, 
^bllc Health Department Bureau of Envlroiuoental Sanitation, 
updated by infonaatlon from local, dletrlct and regional public 
health engineers. 
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Table 41 



INVENTORY OF WATER FACILITIES 



Source! N. Y. Scate Dept, of Health, Bureau of Environmental Sanitation, 
Bulletin 19, "Public Water Supply Data," 1960. 

GROWTH CENTIR COMMHNITIIS 
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E 
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3 

1 

P. 


1 Activated cirboa 


1 

B 

8 

B 


o 

0 
•s 

1 


Population 

■L -■ 


,s 

3 

~3 

i 


C&n^ 
tunipiioa 
(galloBS 
per day) 


Siorage 
f gallons ) 


1 

8 

id 

<n 
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1 

E 

_3 

a- 
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Watep- 

shed 

Ruta 

Enacted 
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Cu 
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ai 

flu 

'i 
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4 




■fpl 




rrl 




rw 


TT 
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Hf 


rW 




Ifi 


15 


18 


19 




il 


22 


iS 


^4 






' 






























?iJQ,dOO 


ioo 






8/18/3$ 


153 


172 




Alfred .• 


Vltlago 




sprsags 

Springe 




a 
















■ 


IW' 


140,000 


’ s 


X ' 


• 


Aimofid 


ViUaga ... 


iodtd of 
Try»fce& 




.. 










... 




_ 


r> 


533 


90 


SOiOOO 


150,000 


75 




X 


Nona 


128 ; 


141 


• 


Andover ^ 


Villai* 


Board of 
TfUiteef 


dTOoir, 
springe i 
'^uK^ wcll...^ 




^ ' 


















iJ5i 


95 


100,000 


300,000 


5 




„ 


None 


64 


ISO 




Angclnm 


Village 


Board of 
Trufteet .. — 


Spnnge 

Wells . 






















m 


•90 


50,000 


i mil. 


9S 


X 


X 


None 


6t 


49 




«Salfajt Vf. D. 

'^Bclmool iTwpn- . 


i^Uaat <T}_ 

Village , — ... 

■ 

ViUago ,.«=« 
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R 










646 
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124 


167 
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H 


„ 
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30 
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0 
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Noae 
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Trusteee 
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100 


60,000 
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100 




X 


4/21/32 


44 


46 
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40,000 
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Walk 






















200 


100 


20,000 


None 
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90 


2&Z 
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Vlllita 


B«rd of Water 
and Lighl 
Com. 


Genesee 

River 




S 




m 




m 




a 




** 


6,402 


100 


wo,m 


B.QOOOOO 


96 


K 




8713/17 


4# 


31 




Whitciyllte. V. 


IndejMBdeBea 
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Water 
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J 
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Table 41 (continued) 



Nfuiucjp&Ufir, 
District or 
Water Compaoy 



BROOME 

COUNTV 



City 

Vilbg* 

Town 



KBinghamton 
•(Well only) ,, 

Bigelow 

Belief 

BinghamtoB 

W. D. #1 

Bingbamtoii 

W. D. #2 



MortiinSlido 

Height! 

W. 

Port 

Diekinsoo.. 

Upper Frost 

^ W. D. 

#3 

V«tM W. D. 

#6 



City 



Dickinson 

(T) . 



Binghamion 
(T> 

Binfhuiion 

(T) 



Chenango 
(T) ..... 



VilUsa 



Dick inson 
(T) 



Vetal (T).. 



Waf^ Work! la 

Cbio^a of 



Burenu of Wslar 



Board of ■ Walef 

Com 

Bi^huntos 
town Board. 

Binghamton 

Town BoJurd,.^ 



Chenango Toira 
Boarn 

Binghamton (C) 



Board of Water 
Gom^ 



Vestal Town 

Board 



TREA'TMENT 



Souroe 



Susquehanna. 
River and 
well 



Binchamton 

(ft) 

Bingham Ion 

(Cl 

Binghamton 

it) ......... 



Up, 



pper Front 

St. W. D. 

Bingham ‘ 
ton (C)..... 



Bin^bamloa 

Bfn^hamCoa 



Cbeoango ^ . 1 

W, D. #1— 

Deposit — 


Cheiiangu 

iTi 


Chenango Town I 
Board ~| 


Wells — 


1 1 ) — - 

VilUge 


SEE 


DE1*AWAKE 


Esdlccrtt Water 
Works 


Union (T).... 


EDdicoit (V) 


Wells ‘ 


Diekinion 

W. D. #2 


Dickinson 

(T) 


Endicoti 4fater 








Cndlcott 




Endieott Water 
Works Co. 




Village . 




Epdwell, U.. 


Endieott Water 
Works Co.— 


\ i l-»- 




Twin 

Orehard 

W. 


Vestal (T).... 


fundieott Water 
Works Co- 




Endieott _ Water 
Works Co ...... 




Union. U..»< 


Union (T),«. 




Vestal W. D. 
ITl . * 


Vestal 


Board of Water 


Endi^stt 
Water 
Works Go. 
and ausu 

weU ... 


West Endi<^ 
coll. U...^« 


UniM (T).... 


Endieott Water 
Works Go..^^ 




Kate Subdivi- 
lipn W. D,» 


ChenanfS 

(T) 


Bert Hale,...^^.. 
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W, D. #1 


Featoa {T)„ 


Fenton Town 
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Well# 




Jonsioe Gty., 


VilUge 


Board of 
Trustees 


Welb 


Dlcklnsofs 
* W. D. #5 


Dickinson 


JohpsoQ City 




1 * J — 




Ftuspeet 
Terrace 
W. D. #5 


Dickinson 
(T) , — 


Board of Water 
Cmis 


Johnson CSty 

(V) 


Keeler A«. 
Water 
Suisuly Ai« 


Chrstsigo 
(T) 


Keeler Ave, 
Water Supply 

Associailoa 


Drilled welts 



CC'UJ^TV 



Iff 



W 



w 



Tt 



Pc^uladoo 



“ir 



ERIC 



82,190 

50 

125 

164 

500 

2,436 

1,200 

800 



1 


Con- 


U9 


lumptloD 


m 


(gallons 


a 


per day) 


J 

0 

1 





lOGi 10 mil. 



50 

100 

100 



lOU 

n 

luC 



1.500 75 



19,000 

<50 

2U87S 

5,000 

500 



4.500 

9.000 
3» 

2.000 

20,707 

120 

750 



100 



100 



100 

xtsa 

IQO 

93 

100 



BiA 

12,500 

16.400 

50.000 

148.000 

l.uiX) 



Dam 
120.000 
Com 
1 all* 

125.000 



7 mil. 
1.450 

m.ooi. 

20.000 



40.000 
1 mil. 
24.UDQ 

20D.0C» 
6 mil. 

12.000 

12.000 



Storage 

(gallons) 



18 



10.75 mil. 



1.SO0 



100,000 



6.5 mil. 



Koat 

750 
750.000 
4 mil. 



100 



100 

100 



20 _ 



100 

100 



106 



100 

100 

tl 

0 

100 



90 noo 4,m I 



m\ 0 % 



Water* 

■bed 

Rulet 

Enacted 



22 



Nnne 

Koiii 

Hnna 

N^ne 

Nose 

None 






”U 



< 



23 



52 



39 



33 



142 



67 



18 



Nont 

5/11/33^ 

None 

Ksse 

None 

Nsne 

Nmne 

Nnne 

None 

None 

Npb# 

2/25/29 

Nose 

Nsan 

Ksee 



Nene T4 71 

129 



132 

136 

156 



175 

12B 

133 



Table 41 (continued) 













TREATMENT 






1 


1 


























J 






t 

V 


















1 












unicipaSit7f 

Ditlricf or 
Waicr CompuiY 


City 

Vdlaga 

Town 


Water Works is 
Charge of 




d 

e 

n 

9 

e 

1 


j 

d 

0 

"C 

M 

Q 


s 

i 

w 

*5, 

& 

3' 

i 

< 


d 

0 

J 


e 

•0 

I 

1 

in 


0 

S 

ri 

e 

1 

c 


C 

id 

*S 

E 

3 

f 

n 

Q 

E 


d 

1 

1 


1 

E 

s 

S 


Q 

0 
'S 

1 


Popylatifln 


1 

a 

a 

\ .B 

i 

Om 


Gen^ 
tiimpilnn 
(gKltdllS 
per day) 


Storage 

(snlisbs) 


3 

t 

1 

tS 


1 

3 

a 

tk 


1 

0 


Waters 

•bed 

Rules 

Enacted 


t 

c 

‘■D 

t> 

t-t 


Ik 

m 

< 


■ 


1 


















3 




3 




H 








18 




22 




s 




^ LBas^BQ Purl 

- attf Supply 

_ ^vtr Rob 4 
ft Wpi^ Ai- 

torsion 

- Staf# R»4 

• Water Sup^ 

ply Asioc,^ 


Kirkwood 

{T) 


Kirkwood Tdsra 


Well 






















1?3 


too 


18,000 

4.500 

10.000 


2,000 




X 




Kane 


92 


246 




Chenango 

(T) 

Fentoa (T)* 


Ri«^ Rood 
Waior Aisocia- 


Drills well. 






















45 


100 


1,050 




X 




Kqoc 


46 


27 




State Road 
Water 
Association 


Sprigs and 






















120 


100 


3,000 


0 




X 


Kose 


30 


100 




^ Sycamore 
Oardeni 

^ Valley \l 9 ia 

^ W. n.„ . 


Chenango 

(T) * 


Bert Hale.....„»«.. 


Well M............ 






















120 


100 


12,000 

6,800 


1,500 


0 


X 




Knne 


128 


172 




I Kirkifvood 
(T) 


; Kirktvaod Toira 

Bwfd — ... .... 


Well 






















SB 


100 


1,000 


100 


X 




Nob# 


56 


197 


m V«tal W. D. 


Vestal Town 
































None 


1^ 


192 


^ ^9 J 


Vsial (T)^ 

Vscal CD... 

Vestal (T>». 

Vestal (T)« 

TflanfW (T) 
Village 


Board 

Vestal Town 
Board 


We'l 






















100 


100 


70,000 

4,000 


3.500 

23,000 


0 


X 




i 


§ Vettal W. D. 

#3 » 

^ Vestal W. D. 

- 


Well «..««««. 






















40 




X 




None 


56 


193 


i 


Veslal Town 
Board 

Vestal Town 
Board — 


! 

Well r - tt- r 


























500,000 

4,000 




X 




Naae 


124 


92 


m Vesi^ W. D. 
#5 


Well 






















136 


100 


13,600 




X 




None 


260 


136 


# WlutBcr Piaffit 
VVaie’ Od..,« 


Whitiiey Foiat 
<V> 


Slangs and 












1 










too 


100 


80.000 


450,000 


100 


X 


X 


None 


i 

50; 


45 


tAmU 


Whitney FoIbI 
Village Board.. 

Whitney Ff^nt 
Village Board.. 


Point 

Water Co.» 






















342 


IQQ 








None 








A W^tsey 

• Feint 


VilUga 


Wbitney 

Point 

Water Co.» 




1 


















733 


40 












None 














































ft Windsor 


VlUafe ■ 1 ■■■ 


foard of 

Tniliees .....»». 


Spring; aua. 




X 














s 




IpOOO 


100 


73.000 


200,000 


1 


m 


X 


None 


44 


24 








































CATTARAU- 
GUS couKnr 




Board of 
Triufepi — 




































1 










^ Allegany 

(R MiegUiy 

- ^ #2 

ft F^fas 


\Hlafe : 


Wells 






















l.KO 


100 


250*000 


132,000 


IW 


X 




Nose 


124 


!W 




Allefany (T) 
Allegasy (T} 


Allegany Totra 
Board j ujiiMi.. 


Pros Alk^ 
gany {V)«, 

Froa Alle^ 
gaay (V)„. 






















200 




17.700 








None 








Allegany Town 
Board 




M 


















40 


...... 


4.000 




200 






None 








ft Cattarangiii ^ 
Delevaa 

ft Eaii Ran^lpb 
ft ElU^tvilic » 
FrankUiiville . 

^■n^ranria ; 


YlUaie 

Village ....... 

Vltlaie 

^^Ilage 


Board of 
Truat##* - 


Spring and 




X 


















1.300 

€00 


95 


200, m 

46.000 

30.000 

200, m 


600.000 

i 

52,000 

200,C»0 

330,000 


100 


: X 


X 


Nene 


82 


77 




Board of 
Tmites ......... 

Board of 
TfiMleM 

BcMrd of 


Springs 
Wyll - 




X 












1 






B4 


j 

0 




X 


None 


163 


125 
























707 


90 


0 


X 


X 


None 


8S 


82 




Spriofs and 
aua* welh.. 






















1 

1,016 

2,100 




100 


X 


X 


None 


too 


67 




Village _.... 
Vlilaga _ 


Board of 
Truif##s 


Wells 


!■■ 


X 


















9i 


200,000 


700,000 


100 


X 




2/28/31 


too 


97 




Board of 
Water Goib.m» 


Ft. ^t» 
Brook 
Springs 
and Aua. 
wells 




'X 




X 




X 




X 






3.136 


[00 


400,000 


4.S mil. 


lD*i 


X 


X 


4/2m 


180 


176 


ColSiM 
Eric Gdo... 


CoUiai (T)» 
Hinsdale (T) 
Vlltagt 


Collins Town 
Board 


Gotranda 
(V) — 

Well 






















30 




32.000 










None 






A HiludBlC 

- w. D. 


Hinsdale Tom 

Board T 1 Trrr 






















330 


100 


30.000 


24,000 


0 


X 




None 


140 


114 


Usnfdllv wm* 


Board ^ 
Tmilcet 


lATeliS 
















1 1 




600 


so 


70,000 


100,000 


0 


X 




None 


60 


40 


O 30 

ERIC 








m 


















Tabfs 41 (continued) 

TRiAWlHT 



Mu&icfP»UtTp 
District or 
Wislcr CompaDy 



• Little Valley.... 
Macbiadt 

• Olt^ ... 

• Allef any 

w! D. #1 

Otec W. 

• Fortville 

• Randolph ........ 

•Salamanra 



m Kiiibuck 
^ W. D..™ 



Sandiuky. U.« 
Sfxjtlh Dayton.. 



aty 

VilbBc 

Tovm 



Vlllaaa .......... 

Machiai (T) 

aty 

Atiecaiiy (T) 
Otto (T)..-..-. 

Villaie ... 

Village - 



aty ............. 

Great Valley 
(T) 



Water Wof^ In 
Charge of 



Board of 
Triittcee 

O. W. IWn 
Water 



Water Depl.... 

Iltgan] 

Board 



Alitgany Town 

“ d ...............a 



Otto Tosrn 
B»fd 

Board of 

Truiteea 

Board Of Water 

Coa. 

Board of Wat^ 
and Light 
Com. 



Great Valley 
Town Board..^ 




Cherry Greek. 



Village ol 
Arcade 



Board ol 

TriuteeL ........... 

West Valley 
Cryital Wac» 

Co. 

Yorkshire Town 
Board 



Beard of 
Triisteea » 

Board ol 

Trusten « 

Lily Dale 
Atiembly 

Oiautauqua 
UtiJiiiet ..... 

Board of 
Trustees ... 



I, Aux. 



Wei 

Spfiaff ........a 

Olean Greek.. 

From Olean 

(C) 



Springs i»..» 

Wetlsi 

Newton 

Rub 

Froiu 

Salasanoi 

<C) 

SEE 

ARCADE 
Well 



<V 



wra dl^ G ilO 



w 



TT 



IT 



.t 



Popidatiofi 



1.280 

€.*i0 

24.5$0 

eo 

200 

LOli 

1,300 

360 



100 

90 

too 

too 

25 

90 

95 

n 



SUfOBtiOS 

igahons 

per day) 






200.000 

50.000 

3.8OI.00Q 

4.000 

5.000 

100.000 

250.000 

1.2 rail. 



719 100 IC^.QOO 



Sinrage 

(salfona) 



:k 



85,400 
42,500 
10 raiL 

132.000 
€00 

400.000 
$5,000 

4.4 mil, 



m 



100 

0 

100 

0 

0 

100 

1 

100 



M 



E 



Waters 

shed 

Rules 

Enacted 



m: 



Nmie. 

Nose 

1/29/18 

5/14/58 

Nntie 

None 

Nobs 

Nane 

None 



70 

104 

70 

80 

€6 

102 



S! 



40 

8€ 

5$ 

75 

45 

85 

54 



200.000 100 X s Kooc €0 ^ 



Strait 



SEE 



ARCADE 



{\ ) kr^C MiSG 



sill 



Creek. 

Auk. Bear 

Lake ... 



Wells .......... 

Cassadagn 

{V) 

Ghautauvsa 
Lake ......... 



SpriBgi, 

Aux. WelB » 



GC. 



€00 



80 



Clymv, 


CH^er (T>.. 
y^Scy .... . 


Corner Water 


» 

Welh ........... 






















500 


80 


30,060 


17,000 


0 


a 


• Dunkirk ... 


Board el Wat^ 

Cos. .lii 


Lake 




a 




X 




E 




S 


E 




19,000 


100 


4.6 raO. 


2.5 mil. 


100 


a 


^ Sberewpod 
• W. D.»««. 


Dunkirk (T) 


Dunkirk Taws 
Board 


Dunkirk (O) 






















$00 


100 









..... 


* Van Buren 
^ Bay W. D. 

raTorest Park, 

^ U 


Psmfret 


Posfret Town 

fk«>rd 


Dunkirk (C) 
Lake Erie.... 






















600 












Westfield (T) 


Forest ^vk^ 
Lake Erie Jse. 




n 
















- 


200 


100 


20,000 


1,100 


0 


a 


fnrrandlle ...... 


Vniaga ».»»». 


Board of 
Trustees 


Springs • 
Drilled 
Well 




m 






•• 




•• 






- 


786 


90 


268,000 


350,000 


5 


a 



1,380 

€7€ 

W-100 
S4.0D0 

W-600 
S.15.000 100 



€31 



50 



^,000 



385,066 

140,000 

20.m 

2^,000 

SOO.OCO 



30.000 



90 mil. 
160,000 

300,000 

225,000 



None 



122 



117 



4/13/21 

mm 

Kone 

Noee 

Nm 



Nm m 






Kene 

Nosf 



89 

too 

190 

46 

83 

105 

80 



110 



o 

ERIC 



,71 



131 



Table 41 {continued) 











TREATMENT 






















MuttispAlity, 

or 

Waicr Cosipa&y 


Cite 

VUiaie 

Tows 


Water Works In 
Cbane of 


Soorc* 


& 

& 

m 


a 

1 

•c 

d 

o 


1 

1 

'a. 

o. 

i 

i 

< 


m 

0 

1 
1 


e 

V 

c 

3 

i 

03 


e 

V 

s 

"B 

e 

3 

‘q. 

g 

tt 

O 


V 

m 

•B 

a 

3 

V 

s 

I 


1 

o 

■ 

‘B 


1 

e 

a 

a 

0 

1 
3 


a 

.o 

1 

1 


PoputatioQ 


J 

e 

,1 

J 

3 

& 


Coo- 

(gallons 
P«r lay) 


St A rage 

(galions) 


1 

V 

w 

s 

w 

1 

ji 

*1 


1 

6 

3 

a# 


m 

O 


V^ater. 

;ihcd 

Hulci 

Eitacted 


> ^ 

! ^ 
5^ 

c 

e 

■o 

K 


>. 

'E 

"li 

< 


1 


2 


3 


4 


.5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


i2 


13 


14 


13 


16 


17 


18 


19 


~w 


IT 


r ^ i 


1 331 




# Frtdonia . — 


vm*fe 


fioar^ ^ 
Xriutcej 


Uanadaway 
Crecii 




X 




X 




■s 






X 




?,095 


95 


^6,000 


373 Bin. 


100 




X 


k.6/23/32 


86 


63 


A 3rriT 
* W D 


Pomfret (T) 
Carroll (T),. 


Poinffet To%va 
Board 

Board of 
Tru*l«#^ 
Town of 
Carroll 


FredoAia (V) 

2 Drillfd 
Weils 






















83 




6,225 










None 






^ Frcwibura 

• W, D...^^.^ 




3C 














X 




1,383 


bS 


1^,000 


200,000 


100 


X 




None 


16S 


144 


A Gr««iicrni-4>a^ 

V tbc-Loke 


Portland (T) 


Grrrneren^op<P 
tbr^Lake, Ine^ 


Lake Erie & 
inf. gallery 




X 


















120 


100 


12,000 


7,500 


0 


X 




Nnne 


1S4 


146 


0 Jastsio%» 

0 Cakrea ..... 




Board of Public 
Utilities 

JajaiestowB Board 
of Public 
Utilities 


Wells 






















43,334 


100 


5.3 mil. 


7.5 mil. 


100 


X 




KAne 


88 


87 


CSly 

Village 


Jamestown 

(C) 






















1,333 

1,78: 


ioo 




100 






Nune 






_ Ellieotc (T) ' 

# <4 DUt 

ifkU) ^ 


Eil^ft (T)» 


Janieitosni 

Board ot 
Public UtiUtlff 


Jamestown 

(C) 
































None 




...... 


0 F»luo«r ^ 
0LmUww>6 


Villa«e 
Viliaie 


Jamestown 
Board oil 
Public UtilitUs 


JameitowB 

" (C) 






















3,292 














None 






Boerd of 
Trusieei 


Wells .......... 






















3.013 


too 


292,000 


^-00,000 


lOo 


1 

X 


t 


Ndoe 


172 


152 


A Susii W. D. 
• #I 


Buitl (T) 


Butii Town 
Board 


Lakewood 

(V) .... 




















. 


300 


too 


40,000 


100,000 


100 


.... 


1 

.... 1 


1 None 






0 liiid W. D. 

■ #2 - 

tMsyyllk 


SutU (T)^ 
Village 


BigU^^own 


Lakewood 
(V) 

Wells 






















300 


100 


30,800 




100 






None 






Board of 
Trustees 


















, 




1,492 


100 


150,000 


320,000 


100 


X 




None 


128 


109 


A Fdii^ 

^ Chauiauaus. 

U 


Chatiiauqua 

(T) 


Point Chautau^ 
qua L^nd 
A««ociatloa ...... 


Chautauqua 

Lake 




X 


















425 


42 


16,000 


5,600 


Q 


X 




Noee 


48 


43 


A Frcudsrattc 
^ Po«l*W. D. 

dlUplry W. D. 


Chiaiaugua 

<T1 


Prcpdcrgast 
Poiist ^soc^o’ 
Cottage 
Owners 


Driven Wells 






















100 


100 


10,000 


1,000 


Q 


X 




None 


72 


106 


iA# 

Rlpky (T).... 


Ripley Tows 
Board .... 


Palmer Ottlf. 




X 


















1,225 


100 


30,000 


20 mil. 


100 


... 


X 


None 


54 


23 


ShOTiBaB - - 


Village 


Board of 
Trustees 


Welb 






- 


.. 














833 


73 


100,000 


210,000 


ICO 


X 


.... 


None 


353 


152 


iiSboRhavaap U 


Eiptey tT)*... 


Shorebaven 

Iniprpv.^ 

^sQciatioa 


bBl. gallery. 
Uls Erie.. 




X 












.. 


,, 




130 


100 


19,000 




0 


X 


.... 


None 


250 


135 


# Silver Gr^L.« 

A Hanover 

• W. D. #l 


VllUge 
Hanover (T) 


Board of Water 

Com. 


Silver Creek.. 




X 


















3,068 


100 


630,000 


250 mil. 


100 




X 


None 


76 


60 


Hanover Town 
Board 


Silver Creek 

<V) 










, 












1,000 




200, 0(» 


- 






.»« 


None 


....« 




^ SianMt Bay.«, 
SiMlaifville ». 


Hanover (T) 

ViUage 


Hanover Water 

Disi. 

Board of 
Trustee ......... 


Silver Creek 
(V) 

* 




X 


« 






' 








- 


300 

672 


98 


60,000 


45,000 


10 


X 


X 


None 

None 


90 


91 


lurcB 

^ U. — . 


Porttaad (T) 


Van Burea Pomt 
MaaageBMat 
^rp, 


Lake Erie,.,... 




X 




X 




m 


s 




X 




4C0 


100 


30,000 


20,000 


0 


X 




None 


80 


B§ 


ftWcitllatd 


Vilbge .. — 


Board of PubUc 
UtlUtiei 


C&atilauqua 
Cr<i Aus« 
Minton 
Greek 




X 




X 




m 








X 


3,649 


100 


830,000 


54 mii. 


100 


X 


X 


12/21/25 


92 


32 


HlAfoodlawB, U«4 


Herih 


Wood lawn 
Coitaie 

Owners Asider 


Wells 


.. 




















100 


100 


10,000 


500 


0 


X 




None 


192 


133 





Er|c 14^ 



Table 41 (continued) 



# OrccBS 



vnuse 











TREATMENT 








j 


























I 

it 






1 

c 


















E 

B 
























m 








C 










t 


CoS' 










iVate. 








City 

Vlllase 

Tows 










s 




J 

B 

i 

lO 

9 


c 

e 


s 


e 


1 








\uinpllofi 




j 






shed 


d 


Diitrici DF 
WAtcr Coeo|>any 


Water Werka in 
Charge of 


Source 


1 

’c 

0 
g 

1 
< 

c 


•1 

a 

e 

■| 

6 

6 


A 

u 

a 

3 

1 

< 

7 


a 

.0 

% 

a 

a 

"s 


E. 

m 

> 

u 

5 

H) 


<n 

c 

0 
« 

1 

II 


1 

1 

m 

< 

12 


1 

e 

e 

1 

a 

f3 


I 

s 

i 

0 

Sb 

H 


Populatlos 

15 


m 

0 

_e 

a 

0 

e 

& 

16 


(glllgol 
per day) 

12 


St orate 
ffaltont) 

IS 


s 

t 

1^ 

'o 

Ts 


1 

i 

£ 

20 


1? 

i 

0 

21 


Rule 
Fsacti d 

22 


fij 

eu 

3 

E 

n 

23 J 


% 

a- 

>7 

[g 

< 


B 

1 CHEMUNG 


2 


^ 3 




D 








































^ COUNTY 










































Vese 






* Beaver Valley 

• Subdv. 


Cetliii t)- > 


Catliii 

Board 


Well 






















1,200 


100 


120,000 


100,000 




3 




99 






Chcisung 
















































River Sl 
Hofl'meo 




















a 


32,?85 


100 


S.500,000 


10 sU, 


100 


X 




,ta/i8/s$ 


54 


14 


fk Elfiuea 


Ciiy ^ 


Wr- Board-,...... 


Creek ........ 


K 


X 




X 




“ 






















_ Elmira 
^ Heifhti .... 






From Elmire 
(C) 






















4,629 


— 




- - • 


..... 




^ • 


NrHte 


54 


24 


V lllaKC 


Board of 






















6,500 


90 


300,000 


600,000 


ioo 




a 


Kobe 


166 


t54 




Prilled Well 


P Her lebeadl 


VilUfe 


Truitcea «... 






X 






























^ Pine Circle 
• w, S - 


Bif FUti (T) 

Hoftehesdp 

(T) 


A. W. Grove 


1 Well 




X 


.. 
















?55 




10,000 


M.ooo 


100 


% 






270 




WelUbuTf ........ 


Village 


Board of 


Welle 




X 


















&si 


SO 


35,000 


300,000 


0 


% 




Neee 


78 


Cl 


Truiteci ........ 












































CHENAKGC 
















































COUNTY 




Board id 


Spriogf 






















m 


100 


70,000 


141,000 


50 




% 


Koee 


52 


4* 


Afipn 


Village 


7rusteei 








































Board of Water 














a 








1.515 


93 


300,000 


11 mil. 


0 


X 


% 


2/14/28 


22 


18 




Creekt & 


Balnbriilge 


Villagt 


Coes 


Aus. Well.. 


* 


s 






























East GiUHerd^ 
u 


Gullferd (T) 


SEE 

SIDNEY (V) 


DELAWARE 


cc 










































Board of 


Sprlngfi Atix. 






















1,620 


95 


no.uoo 


200,000 


5 


% 


X 


Nose 


S€ 


29 



• 


OrecDe 

W. D. #1 


Greene (T).. 


Greene Tows 
Board 


Fros Gr^me 
<V) 






Ouilford (T) 


Guilford Water 

Co, 


OuHford 
l^e . 




UU4ltC»<4| W>!> — 








Mti Upieo, U 


CuiUord (T) 


Mt. Upton 
Water V/orkt 

Co 


Springs At 
Wen, Ayac. 
Weil 




New Berlin 


Village 


Board of 

TruMtet .......... 


Springfi^ auz. 
Reservoir 


& 


NTp^wIcb 


City ............. 


Water DefVt- 
mest 


Ram ford 
Creek, aux. 
Chesaiigo 
Lake 


V 


Ozlmd 


Vaiage 


Board of Water 
Com. 


SpriD|^ aux. 




Sherburne 


Village T 


Board of Water 
Com . 


Mad Bmkt 
atiiE. Well- 


# 


Smyrna 




Board of 
Trusteea — 


Weil .... 




village 








South New 
Berlin W. D. 


Sew Berlin 

(T) ........... 


Sew BerllD 
Town Board... 




1 


^uth Oiselie^ 

u 

CtJK i l»aND 
COUNTY 


Ouetie (T)., 


OisfUc Town 
Board 


Planck Road 
Greek, aux. 
Well .»» ... 




Cinctiinatus 
W D 


Cincinnati 
(T) 


Cinfinnatus 

Town Board.« 


Sp^n|^ & 


# 


Certland 


City .............. 


, Water Board....... 


“8.sa" * 

Well 



70 


too 


7,000 


................. 


100 




■« 




— 


400 


60 


50,000 


150 1 ^:. 


0 




X 


Nana 


27 


409 


90 


40,000 


25.000 


0 


is 


X 


Nnxe 


26 


1.180 


100 


lOQ-000 


130.000 






X 


None 


124 


8,945 


too 


1,300,000 


300 miL 


100 


.... 


X 


8/20/32 


«2 


1,823 


75 


120,000 


630,000 


IQO 


X 


X 


10/27/30 


48 


1.600 


n 


175,000 


26 mU* 


1 


X 


X 


6/12/08 


31 


256 


100 


^.000 


160,000 


2 


% 




None 


236 


$50 


90 


30.00Q 


100,000 


0 


X 


X 


Saxe 


17 


400 


$0 


8.000 


]O.ODO,000 


0 


...4 


X 


None 


31 



10 



28 

12 ! 



34 

53 

16 

224 

15 



6118 
20^102 



to 



to 



2,500«0CO 



2W>»tOO 



n 

100 



Koni 

4/3/12 



84 



31 

6! 



ns| i« 



ERIC 



133 



Table 41 (continued) 











TREATMENT 




















\ 














1 

a 






t 

y 


H 
















1 












Maakipftiiiy, 
Diitrict or 
Woicf Company 


To‘.#a 


Water Worka la 
Oluu£e ol 


Soiu^ 


1 

'i 

0 

s 

1 
< 


.1 

1 

i 


i 

.c 

y 

0 
u 

1 
< 


1 

9 

U 

1 


t 

•1 

*o 

E 

H 

1 

lO 


B 

S 

'E 

S 

P 

I 

o 


c 

y 

e 

w 

1 

g 

£ 


1 

J 

1 


1 

1 

1 

I 

1 


\ 


PopuSatiol 


1 

‘1 

1 


Co^ 
tumptiem 
{grJions 
p« day) 


Storage 

(gallonl) 


1 

S 

1 

o 


1 


t 

T 

S 

o 


Water 

jhed 

Rul*s 

Enacted 


Cm' 

a 

c 

■s 


p,' 

o>* 

>o 

’a 

< 


1 


2 


3 


4 


h 




9 


k 


§ 




\ 11 




iJ 


J4 


15 




1> 


18 


i9 


26 


2i 


22 


23 


24 


C^rtUnchnlie 
W D #i 


CortUfidviHa 

#T1 


Corlkndville 
Towa Board.,.. 

Board ot 
Tnuteei .......... 


Proa Gort> 
land (G).^. 






















1,050 


£0 


60,000 




100 


a 




None 


176 


140 


Hocii^r 


Vilkfe 


Wells 




JC 


















1.206 


98 


500.000 


240.000 


m 


X 




None 


128 


120 


McCr»w ^ — *.». 


VUkfe 


Board of 
Trustees 


Wells 




a 






a 










„ 


1,900 


98 


80.000 


200.MO 


97 


a 


X 


Nose 


81 


l05 


MsrsU^oa >>...«• 


’ ViHafe 


Municipal Board 


Spring! 




X 
















- 


1,057 


lOO 


100.000 


570.000 


100 




X 


Nose 


65 


50 


Prcbfe, U.o»..-. 


Preble (T).... 
Cbrtliadvitte 


Preble Water 
Works Asio^r... 

South Gortlaad 
Water Asioc...m 


Drilled Well 






















50 

50 


100 


5,000 


500 

500 


0 


X 




Nonii 

None 


140 

140 


105 

105 


Swth ^rtlAiu! 


CT) 






X 


















* . 


0 


•..i 


X 








































1 DELAWARE 
1 CQUgmr 




A&d^ Water 

^ 














































VMkffe 

kflddletowA 

(T) ........... 






















450 


95 


75,000 


125,000 


30 




X 


None 


22 


14 


ArkviQc W« D. 


Midifletewa 
To wo Board.... 


Stnali 
kfouBtela 
Brook, 
ausci WcQ.. 




a 


a 
















300 


100 


30.000 


22.000 


0 


X 


X 


None 


20 


a 


Rl^viltc, 


RortHgbt 

(T) 


Bl^nviDc Water 


Springs, aua. 
Brook i.»« 






a 
















$00 


83 


10,000 


41,000 


0 


X 


X 


No»e 


15 


7 


Bovin C»te*g^ 


iTi.« 


Bovina ^nier 

Waier Co 


Coulter 
Brook ........ 




. * 


















220 


98 


10,000 


330.000 


0 




X 


ii/ivm 


25 


12 


tlowr) 
Water Sypphr 


Haacoek (T) 


Haaeoek Realty 

GOi »>««•« a.>e«r>rHaeS 


Spriaft 




















641 


20 


22.000 


Nmc 


0 


.i.i 


X 


Nose 


18 


30 


CadoeU 

»Lpply 

Cwki Fslto. V 


Kaacock (T) 

Goichster 
(T) 


Ifaocock Realty 
Oo. — 


Spriags 

Springs ........ 






















641 


13 


4,000 


7,000 


0 




X 


Nooe 


20 


8 


Cooks FaBs 
Wartr Co......... 




















'■ 1 


350 


90 


15,000 


9.000 


0 


.... 


X 


Nose 


12 


6 


Corbe'lf* U 


Colehster 

(T) ........... 


Corbett ft 
Stewart Co..... 


Sprinfs.^ ^ 
aiuu Brook 






II 


.. 


.. 












200 


90 


25.000 


5.000 


0 


.... 


X 


None 


16 


7 


Davesport, 


Daveapart 

(T) 


DavcBpdvt Water 

Co. .................. 


Spriags 


.. 


.. 










i. 




i. 


.. 


200 


65 


12.000 


50,m 


0 


.... 


X 


None 


23 


7 


Dekany. 

Defy 


Haadeo (T) 
ViUaB« .......... 

ViUaga ........ 

Oolche««er 

(T) 


Delaiicey Water 

GOi 

Board of 
Trusteei 


Brook 




g 


















2^ 


too 


70.000 

250,000 


50.000 

7,000.000 


0 




X 


Nose 


20 


7 


Sierie Rt^k.. 




X 




a 






% 




1 




2.22S 


99 


30 




a 


3/3/11 


14 


7 


Deficit 


Board of 
Trustees 


Big Hollow 

Brook, aua. 
Well .......... 




m 






m 












2.021 


98 


250.000 


60 Bill. 


1 


s 


X 


None 


18 


10 


Doi^BiviQo, U~ 

Dowgavilie 

W. D. — 


Mf. Awiurtw 

Liddle 


Spring 

Spri.jp. 






















730 


5 


2.500 


None 


0 




X 


None 


10 


7 


Ookh^er 

(T> ............ 


DowiutTlla Team 
Board 












sa 










700 


90 


50.000 


35,000 


50 


X 


X 


None 


16 


6 


Ran Aril ^ 1 


Ifaricf^ (T) 


Mr. Hi BrasBer 

Board of 
Trustees 


Sprlaip 






















250 


SO 


12.500 


13.000 


0 


•». 


X 


None 


2 


7 


■ 1 ■ii BiaBCSi W 








































FielicLm^-^ .. 


Viliago 


!!“; 






a 








i. 




SS 


»* 


460 


» 


139.000 


250.000 


100 


X 


X 


None 


27 


14 


Franktia 


Villate ........ 


kiard of 

Trusted 








a 




ae 








#4 




558 


95 


36i000 


162.000 


100 


X 


X 


None 


20 


6 


®’5sr‘D?^: 


Rttbiiiy (T) 


Reabw Tow« 






K 






9* 


#• 










550 


100 


50,000 


120.^ 


80 


i.f. 


X 


None 


120 


130 


B09SM ifwaaaansaon 












































K^^levlflc, * 


Middle towa 

(T) 

Hamdea (Tl 


Haloottevnio 
Water Go^..... 




a 


,, 




mm 




Oft 


*• 


m 


y 


150 


70 


13,000 


36,000 


0 




X 


None 


27 


20 


Hamdca; U..... 


H. L. Eeketbi...i 




„ 


a 


i. 




M 


•# ' 






m 


Mi 


200 


70 


16,000 


61,000 


D 




« 


None 


24 


It 


1 Haaeodi *%«.»»•« 


%l!lag« ........ 


Hancock Realty 
Gorp. 


WeBi 


■M 


.. 






•* 


«• 


« 


« 


•» 




1,560 


5 


5|000 


L500 


0 


X 




None 


88 


98 





Table 41 (continued) 











TREATMENT 


































1 






e 

1 












1 






1 












Munldp«lity« 

PisiHet or 
Wslcr Cosp«sy 


aty 

VtlUge 

Town 


Waie^ Worki In 
Gharge ol 


Source 


J 

M 

'S 

e 

I 

< 


I 

'3 

s 

•E 

o 

a 

Q 


1 

1 

a. 

g 

1 

j 


n 

0 

1 
m 

a 

g 


1 

€ 

■n 

1 

i 

1/3 

Q 


a 

9 

f 

S' 

1 

o 

10 


1 

B 

3 

E 

& 

11 


a 

1 

1 

1 

Vi 


T 

1 

H 

e 

1 

a 

13 


0 

1 
4 
i 

3 

Ih 

H 


Population 

13 


1 

e 

J 

3 

Oi 

16 


Coti^ 

■ufaplioD 

(gallsiu 

per day) 
17 


Storage 

<galio») 

18 


y 

52 

t 

M 

19 


1 

J 

20 


B* 

1 

21 


Waters 

shed 

Rules 

Enacted 

22 


U 

Pi 

p1 

i 

”0 

n 

2i 


% 

pi 

&' 

t 

.i 

< 

24 


* ^ 

• Hfeiicock 

Mobarl ............ 


2 

VlDsge 


3 

Ifaneock Village 

Board ................ 


Bear Brwk| I 
auK. WelL.- 


71 


■J 


J 


J 


J 












1,560 


80 


180,000 


3,300,000 


0 


X 


X ‘ 


None 


21 


18 


VilUge 


Hobart Walei 

Co 


Br^ki. aux. 
Well 




X 






X 












618 


100 


100,000 


160,000 


10 


X 


X 


None 


20 


10 


^fafgaretv’ille 


vnut# 


Hoard of 

Trusleet .......... 


* 






X 
















903 


95 


100,000 


75,000 


30 


X 


X 


None 


20 


17 


Roxbury W. D. 


Roxbury (T) 


Roxbury Town 
Board 


Springi 






X 
















472 


99 


60.000 


200, OOC 


99 


X 


X 


None 


23 


18 


• Sidney 


ViUage 


Board of 
Tnuiee* 


Peckham & 
CpIUf 
B fooks. 
aux. Welt.. 




X 










1 


[-. 






4,815 


98 


800,000 


131 mil. 


0 


X 


X 


None 


190 


tso 


pMt 

Guilfo^ 

Chenxnso 


Gumofd (T) 


Village of Sidney 


Sidney fV|.... 






















«A 




















Co. 










































• Sidney Center, 


Sidney (T)<~- 


Sidney Center 
Water Co.,..«.„ 


Herriclr Hpl- 
low Creek.. 




s 


















400 


SO 


20,000 


500.000 


0 




X 


None 


19 


13 


South 


Kcrfriglit 


Alameda Water 

Co. 
























70 


75 


10,000 




0 


X 


X 


?’one 


22 


11 


nwririgDl^ w 


\ i f — ........ 












































Sumfofd 


vniag# 


Board of 
Truiteef ... 


Wmt Branch 
Delaware 
River-Im> 
funding 
R«ervotr .. 




X 




a 






a 


a 


X 




M62 


lOO 


350,000 


23 mil. 


96 




X 


1/26/20 


33 


9 


Treadwell, U,.,. 


FrsakUn (T) 


Croton Water 
Go. 


Spring! or 
aux. Weill,. 










.. 


.. 




.. 


.. 


.. 


250 


100 


25,000 


€0,000 


0 


X 


X 


None 


28 


16 




VlUage 


Walton Water 
Co. 


Brooks & Iffi* 
pounding 
Reiefyoir, 
aux. Brook 




X 


X 


a 






g 


r 


a 








400,000 


5,150,000 ] 


80 


.»] 


X 


10/23/06 


25 


30 


1 OTSEGO 
j COUNTY 




Board of Water 
Com. «... 








































275 




••Cherry VaUey 

CooperilowB « 


Village 

Village 


Well 




X 








<1 










760 


iipa 


140,000 


, KIO.OOO 


100 


X 


X 


7/30/97 


200 


Board el Water 

Com. ................ 


Ottego Lake 




X 


















ii 

2,727 


100 


500,000 


166,000 


iOO 




’ X 


None 


lOQ 


93 


East 

W«resitr, U 


Worceil^ 

(T) 


East Woresttf 
Water Go 


Oak Greek.... 




X 










X 




- 




400 


90 


35,000 


2 cdl. 


0 




X 


None 


S3 


25 


Edmntoe, U.. 


E^efion 
(T) .......... 


Edmetton Water 
IVorki 


Spnngi 






















600 


95 


30,000 


215,000 


0 




X 


Nona 


100 


90 












































0 En^osTf U<>»« 


Ooeonie (T) 


Emmong Water 
Aasoe. 


WeU «... 












« 










51 


100 


5.0^ 


15,000 


0 


X 




None 


50 


123 


Gilbertfidlla 
Hartwrkk, U..- 


Vfllafe 


Board of 
Truitcrt 


Spring led 
Raervoir 
& aux. 

Brook ...«« 




X 


: X 
















456 




50,000 


7.5 mil. 


1 




X 


3/12/IB 


40 


25 


Hartwick 

(T) 


Hart wick Wat9 
Worki 


Barney OiUf 
Brook & 
ais. WelL. 




X 












‘ 






600 


too 


50, fX^ 


6.3 mil. 


2 




X 


None 


22 


16 


LaiM‘tn> — «.>»«» 


Vilfaiie 


Board of 
Truitt 


Sp^ngSi at». 


- 


- 


« 


« 


« 




- 


" 


- 


« 


261 


iOO 


80,000 


100,000 


0 


X 


X 


None 


21 


16 






Board of 
Truiteel 


Little l^d« 




X 
















** 


502 


1^ 


75,000 


200,000 


0 


H.. 


X 


^I6i^l 


20 


It 


Mi4 lorQ « 


Village ; 
















































Board of 
Truitcei 


SoriaSi mm-Bri 




X 


















€00 


96 


70,000 


880.090 


0 


X 




None 


30 


18 


tUMbV *i«Mee§i* 


0|#raaap» eiiiunn 










































A Oneonta 


Gly ..... 


Board ^ of Public 

Service .i.initt ■*.** 


iBUMMinding 
Reiervotr, 
aux. Sui^ 
^uehanna 




m 


m 


IE 




X 






X 


X 


14,379 


96 


t J ndl. 


500 mil. 


60 


X 


X 


1/24/30 


90 


18 



O 

ERIC 




1 % 



Table 41 (continued) 











TREATMH»rr 


































•e 

o 

a 






e 

€ 


















% 
























‘S 






"O 


1 










1 


c^- 




V 






Water- 




, 


Mufudp^tr. 


aty 










_Q 




c 


g 




0 

1 


1 






in 


sumption 










shed 






DisiricC dr 


ViHago 


Wai9 Works fa 








i 




o 




e 






o 


(gatloM 


Storage 


«r 






Rula 


eu 


W4t«r CompAjay 


Tows 


Qutrfe of 


Sogroa 




0 


r^* 


•I 

w 

1 


tc 


E 


e 


3 


o 

u 


d 


Populatlor 


1 .t 


per day) 


(gallofM) 


il 






Enacted 














% 

‘m 

i 

B 

< 


‘S 

m 

•e 

u 
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a 

s 


a 

a 

k 

_e 

to 


e 

■5 

e 

c» 


3 

£ 

i 

1 


i 

‘3 

V 

< 


d 

0 

1 
d 


j 

'C 

1 

£ 




J 

’3 

B. 

£ 






£ 

a 

t® 


I 

£ 


w 

y> 




t 

e 

■2 


!i 

'< 


1 




3 


4 


h 




7 


B 


r 


ib 


h 




13 


14 


IS 


16 


17 


l_ la 


,J% 


20 


1^21 


22 


23 


24 






Roard of 














































Village «™... 




Welb 






















m 


100 


100,000 


20O,0C0 


lOQ 


X 




None 


SI 


35 


Richlitld 


Board of Water 






























Village 








% 




X 






K 


X 






1.534 


100 


230.UD0 


250 mil. 


100 


u>. 


X 


None 


95 


BO 








Sparrow 




























Schenevut Water 


Hawk 










































Schcneviu 


Village 


Works Co - 


Brook 


- 


s 














- 




m 


93 


100,000 


26 rail. 


0 


.... 


X 


None 


24 


8 






Bi>ard of Water 


Springs, ana. 










































m UiiddillA . 


Village 




%e& . 






















1.317 


100 


HO.OOO 


2.3 rail. 


i 


X 


X 


5/15/39 


45 


25 






Wells Bridge 
Water Werki 






























# Welb Bridg#^ 




S^^,. .u.. 




























2S,Pti0 














U 7....... 


UBftdilla (T) 
Worenter 


Assoc 






















ISO 


100 


10,000 


0 


X 


X 


None 


23 


15 




Worcester Weter 




































Worcester. 


(T) .. 


Co. 


Lake GaryL 




X 


















1.000 


96 


lOO.ODO 


25 rail. 


5 




X 


None 


15 


to 


























1 MJHURAR1E 














































} 


1 COUNTV 
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KEY TO INVENTORY OF SEWAGE TREATMENT WORKS (TABLE 42), CODING FORMAT 

The sections headed Treatment Units and Sludge Units have 
a numerical code which requires elucidation: 



2. SLUDGE HANDLING UNITS 

PreUminary Units (PRE) 

1. Holding 

2. Thickening 



1. TREATMENT UNITS 
Preliminary Units (PRE) 

1 . Bar screen 

2. Bar screen and grit chamber 

3. Comminutor 

4. Comminutor and grit chamber 

5 . Bar screen and comminutor 

6. Bar screen and cornminutor and grit chamber 

7. Grit chamber 
S, Other 

Primary Units (PRI) 

1 . Plain settling tank 

2. Imhoff tank 

3. Settling tank: mechanical sludge collector 

4. Lagoon 

5. Other 

6. Any combination of 1 , 2, 3 j 4, 5 

7. Septic Tank 

Intermediate Units (IN) 

(40-70% BOD removal) 

1. Chemical 

2. Modified aeration 

3. Lagoon 

4. Other 

Secondaxy Units (SC) 

1 * Standard rate trickling filter 

2. Activated sludge 

3. Extended aeration 

4. Sand flflter 

5. Lagoon 

6. Other 

7. High rate trickling filter 

8. Contact stabilization 

9. Two stage trickling iHter 

Tertiary Units (TE) 

1 . Sand filter 

2. Lagoon 

3. Other 

Chlorination or Disinfection Units 

1. Prechlorination 

2. Post chlorination 

3. Both pre and post chlorination 

4. Other 

Disposal of Liquids 
1 . Disdiarge to surface waters 
2\ Tile field to pound waters 

3. Seepage pit or cesspool to ground waters 

4. Sand filter to ground waters 
^ 'rrigation 
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3. Digesting 

4. Chemical addition 

5 . Thi^ening and holding 

6. Holding and chemical addition 

7. Thickening and chemical addition 

Digestion Units (DG) 

1 . Anaerobic Digestion (separata digesters) 

2. Anaerobic Digestion (Imhoff) 

3. Aerobic Digestion 

4. Wet Oxidation (Zimmerman, etc,) 

5 . Chemical Oxidation 

Dewatering Units (DEW) 

1 . Drying beds 

2. Lagoons 

3. Me dianical dewatering: Vacuum filtration 

4. Mechanical dewatering: Rotoplug, Centrifuge, etc. 

5 . Drying beds and lagoons 

6. Medianical dewatering and drying beds and/or lagoons 

7. Mechanical dewatering and flash drying 

8. 7 and drying beds and/or lagoons 

9. Other 

Dispose of Sludge 

L Burial: including sanitary landfUl 

2. Incineration 

3. Barge to sea 

4. To public as soil conditioner 

5 . To another STW 

6. Scavenger 

7. Burial and/or to public as soil conditioner 

8. Incineration and/or to public as soil conditioner 

9. Other 

3. POLLUTION ABATEMENT NEEDS 

These are based on a report published in 1963 by Public 
Health Serwce of the U J. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, 1962 Inventory Municipal Waste Facilities. 

0 - New treatment facUities needed, 

1 - Enlargement of existini facflitias. 

2 - Addition of other treatment methods to existing fatties. 

3-2 with chlorination specificaUy, 

4 - Replacement of existing plant. 

5 - Improved operation or uthization of existing facilities. 

6 - Connection to adequate existing sewer system. 

7 -No project needed. 
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Solid Waste Disposal 



METHODOLOGY AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

This report contains an inventory of all refuse disposal 
sites, both publicly and privately owned, in the New York 
State Appalachian Region. The inventory, compiled from 
Site Investigation Reports prepared by the Solid Wastes 
Enginearmg Section of the New York State Department of 
Health* during a four-month period in 1967, categorizes 
problem areas and control programs for each site. In some 
cases, the life . expectancy of individual sites has been 
estimated. This information has been the basis for deter- 
mining the adequacy of refuse disposal facilities and 
additional criteria have been suggested (see Standards), 

A preliminary analysis has been made on the basis of 
this data and responses to questions concerning refuse 
disposal which were included in the Mayors* and Super- 
visors’ Questionnaire. 

The administrative responsibility for solid waste dis- 
posal sites rests with the community in which they are 
located. The agencies responsible for inspection and 
enforcement of public health regulations relative to refuse 
disposal are the New York State Department of Health and 
the Health Departments of the various counties. The 
administrative framework of these agencies is described in 
AppentUx E, 

The distribution of facilities has been mapped and 
sanitary land flU areas as well as areas not served by a refuse 
disposal site are identified. Information regarding type of 
operation, political jurisdiction served, maintenance staff 
and available equipment are included in the inventory, 

STANDARDS 

The various waste materials, other than sewage, that 
are produced in a community are garbage, rubbish, ashes, 
street sweepings, and refuse from manufacturing, trade and 
building operations. Garbage, because of its organic com- 
position requues prompt ooUection and disposal « From the 
sanitary point of view, the prompt collection and disposal 
of other types of refuse is not as important as in the case of 
garbage. However, as rubbish is subject to fire problems and 
may harbor rodents and disease-carrying orpnisn^, it 
should also be handled with care and disposed of in a 
sanitary manner. The refuse produced by factories nmy be 
made up of many kinds of waste imtter. Ordinarily, its 
collection and disposal is not the responsibility of the 
municipality beyond safegu^ding that it is done properly. 

During recent years the increasing concentration of 
people in urban areas and improved standards of living have 
caused the per capita produotion of refuse to rise and ^ve 

* Bureau of ioUd Wastes Enginiering and Community Environ- 
mental Healtn. 
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accentuated the solid waste disposal problem. In the 
process of evaluating refuse disposal facilities listed in the 
inventory data the problems traditionally associated with 
the application of standards and general mathematical 
models are encountered. A wide variety of situations exist 
and overall figures can become meaningless. As a baseline 
for comparison, however, two particular methods of 
measurement have proved useful. The American Public 
Works Association has developed standards based on the 
expected volume of refuse generated per day. These 
standards suggest that one person will create three pounds 
of refuse per day and that one acre compacted to a depth 
of seven feet will accommodate 10,000 persons per year of 
operation. 

More recent developments in the field of environ- 
mental sanitation have led to the belief that this yardstick 
may not be sufficiently high. At a recent meeting of New 
York State municipal officials, the amount of refuse 
created by one person was estimated at 3.5 to 4 pounds per 
day with 5 pounds anticipated in the near future.* Taking 
this increased volume into account plus the apparently 
normal practice in land fill operations of compacting to a 
depth of 3 to 5 feet, rather than 7 feet, a standard of one 
acre per 5,000 persons per year was evolved. 

An additional standard relative to the management of 
refuse disposal sites is also suggested. Part 190 (Open Fires), 
Section 1271 and Section 1276 of the Public Health Law 
states that “open burning of refuse at refuse disposal areas 
must be replaced by a suitable means of dispos^ not later 
than January 1, 1969 or such later date, as determined by a 
final order” of the Commissioner. Based on this re- 
qmrement in addition to the obvious hazards of indiscrim- 
inate burning, refuse disposal sites which permit uncontrol- 
led burning have been dassified as deficient. 

A method of calculating life expectancy of dump sites 
has also been evolved: 

V^ R/D (1 - p/100) +Cv 

V = volume required for refuse disposals per capita per 
year in cubic yards 

R = amount of refuse in pounds per capita per year to 
be handled at site 

D = average density of refuse in pounds per cubic yard 

p - percent reduction of refuse from compaction 

Cv * volume of cover material required in cubic yards** 

^Estimate made by Arthur Hanaiey, Waste Management Service of 
the N.Y, State Pure Waters Authority, confirmed by Wm. WUkie, 
State Dept, of Health at Mayors and Other Municipal Officials 
Confmnce, Concord Hotel, Kiamesha Lake, New York, June S, 
1968 , , 

••American Public Work Association, Public Administration Service, 
Municipal Repise Dtspos&U Chicago , Illinois, 1961 . 
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Anticipated life expectancy of refuse disposal sites has 
been included in the inventoiy wherever possible. Because 
of changes in the operational requirements and iimde- 
quacies in size and location of many operational require- 
ments and inadequacies in size and location of many been 
considered deficient* 

In view of the various standards that might be applied, 
the following assumptions have bean made in evaluating 
inventory data. 

1 . Anticipated life expectancy reflects the capacity of 
a refuse disposal site. Those with Life expectancies of less 
than 5 years should be expanded or new sites planned, 

2. Uncontrolled burning reflects an environmental 
condition of grave concern to a community. This practice 
should be abolished. 

On the basis of these assumptions, disposal sites 
throughout the region have been classified as adequate or 
inadequate. This classification should not be interpreted to 
mean that sites which meet the life expectancy and burning 
criteria are adequate in all respects. It is merely a ^oss 
index of adequacy which idantlfles refuse disposal sites 
having less serious problems than some others in the region, 

SUMMARY OF THE DATA 

At least four of the ten refuse disposal sites in 
Schoharie County are deficient and two of these are located 
in the Cobleskill-Schoharie Gromh Area. The major cause 
of deficiencies .in this area is uncontrolled burning, a 
situation which might be aUevaited by better management 
of dumping areas, life expectancy has not been predicted 
for the Richmondville and Middleburg sites althou^ both 
are using practically the total areas included in the sites at 
the present time. Although this area contains one of the 
three incinerators in the repon, all questionnaire respon- 
dents from the area stated that a sanitary landfill is needed. 
This type of facdity might be developed on a cooperative 
basis by the growth area communities* 

Refuse disposal sites in the Susquehanna Valley 
Growth Area are generally adequate with the exception of 
the dumping area in the Town of Bainbridge. No Ufe 
expectancy has been predicted for this site and uncontrol- 
led burning exists* The towns of Oneonta and Unadilla both 
have land flU operations which are satisfactory for the 
present but have life expectancies of only four years* Wule 
the Unadilla refuse site has room for expansion, the 
Oneonta site is being used to capacity at the present time* 
When replacement or expansion of these sites is considered, 
some thought should be pven to ptandmg a means of 
refuse dispose for re^dents of the Town of Otego, the only 
area in the growth center not served* 

Refuse disposal sites in Chenango County are generally 
defident with uncontrolled burning existing at 13 of the 22 
sites and rodent control propams needed at 18 ates. In the 
Chenango Valley Growth Areat only the Town of New 

O 
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Berlin has an adequate dump site* Twenty-one of the 22 
sites in the county are classified as unsightly and no 
sanitary land fills are in operation. Questionnaire respon- 
dents from the Town of Sherburne were especially critical 
of local refuse disposal methods. The Sherburne dump is 
one of six in Chenango County which have a combination 
of problen^ including improper leaching conditions and 
poor surface drainage. 

Refuse disposal sites in the Binghamton-Ch^ego- 
Susquehanna Growth Arm are generally adequate in those 
areas within Broome County and deficient in the areas 
whidi are a part of Tioga Coimty. Those sites in Broome 
County which are deficient might be substantidly improved 
^th more stringent control over burning while those in 
Tioga County suffer from a combination of problems 
requiring major solutions. Although inventory data 
indicates problems with refuse disposal in the towns of 
Owego and Nichols and a part of the Town of Vestal, a 
jointly operated site has recently been established for these 
immunities* Questionnaire respondents froin the Owego 
area did not consider refuse disposal a problem and 
indicated satisfaction with this anangement. 

In the Ithaca-Cortland Growth Area, all refuse disposal 
sites have deficiencies with the exception of the Ithaca and 
Groton area* All of the 15 dump sites In Cortland County 
have uncontrolled burning and those located in the growth 
center have a combination of problems, including low life 
expectancies. In Tompkins County the major problems 
appear to be related to operation rather than to physical 
deficiendes* AU sites located within the growth area have a 
life expectancy of at least five years. The majority of 
questionnaire respondents from the Cortland area regarded 
refuse disposal as a major problem as did respondents from 
the towns of Ithaca and Dryden who suggested a central^ 
i£ed solution to the problem. 

According to inventory data refuse disposal tites in the 
Chemung Riv^ Valley are adequate in the Elmira area but 
somewhat deficient in the western section of the ^owth 
centet. Field reports, however, indicate that a severe 
problem of refuse disposal exists for the City of Elmka, an 
observation that was confirmed by local offidals- A 
county-wide study of refuse disposal sites is now underway, 

Ashland and Kg Flats both have sanitaiy land fills 
wlueh ^e used by th e Towns of Elmira and Southport, The 
A^and fadUty , however, has a life expectancy of only two 
years. In the Steuben County portion of the ^owtii area 
(which includes tiie towns of Coming, Erwin and Addison) 
improvements in existing facKties could be made throu^ 
better management and the initiation of control ^ograms. 
Questionnaire respondents from this growth center general^ 
ly agreed that refuse disposal was somewhat of a problem 
now and that additional tites would be needed in the near 
future. 
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Refuse disposal sites in the Watkins Glm-Montowr Falls 
Growth Area appear to be adequate for future needs and 
generally satisfactory in terms of present management. 
Only one site in Schuyler County permits uncontrolled 
burning and it is located outside the growth area in the 
Town of Tyrone. The two sites which serve the growth 
center are sanitary land fiUs, both of whidi have life 
expectancdes of 15 to 20 years. Four of the five question- 
naire respondents from this area expressed satisfaction with 
existing fadlities. 

In the Cohocton River Valley Growth Area, three of 
the lour refuse disposal sites are deflaient because of 
uncontrolled burning. With the exception of the Cohocton 
site, aU have life expectancdes of at least 10 years. This 
suggests tliat stricter control of burning could lead to a 
defimte improvement in existing facilities. The Town of 
Avoca is only partially served, with 60 percent of the area 
ha^g access to the sanitaty land fin fadlities in the Town 
of Howard. The southern portion of the growth area, which 
includes the Town of Campbell, has no refuse disposal 
facility. This deficiency was reflected in responses to the 
questionnaire. 

The Homell-Alfred Growth Area is partially served by 
adequate refuse disposal sites located in HorneUsxdUe and 
Alfred, Hie City of Hornell and the towns of Canisteo and 
Almond do not have adequate sites in terms of life 
expectancy or management practice. Uncontrolled burning 
is permitted in all tliree areas and leaching problems exist in 
IfornaU and Almond. These deficiendes were noted by 
respondents to the questionnaire who also mentioned 
planned unprovements to the Canisteo facdltty. 

Refuse disposal facilities in the Wellsvitte Growth Area 
are adequate in the towns of WeUsville and Bolivar but 
deficient in the three remaining towns of Amity, Andover, 
and Sdo. Hiese tluee communities have refuse disposal 
sites which permit uncontrolled bimiing and have life 
expectandes of one year. Questionnaire respondents indi- 
cated a concern for refuse disposal fadlities, rating this a 
major problem. 

Disposal fadhties in the Olean-Bradford Growth Arm 
are defldent in many respects. Only one sanitary land fUl 
exists in Cattaraugus County to serve the City and Town of 
Salamanca. Of the nine lemaming refuse disposal sites 
which serve the growth area only the Great Valley fac^ty 
approaches adequacy. Life expectancies have not been 
estimated for nMiy of the sites in Cattaraugus County but 
most are operating at or near capacity. Sixteen of the 22 
sites in the County permit uncontrolled burning' 17 need 
rodent control propams. Questionnaire respondents from 
this area consistently noted a need for improvement in 
refuse disposal fadUties, and rated this a major commiuiity 
problem. 

TTie Ashford-Nuclear Growth Area is very poorly 
served by refuse disposal facilities with the only available 







dump area located in the Town of Ellicottville. The life 
expectancy of this site has not been determined but is short 
since available land is being used to capacity at the present. 
In addition, surface drainage and leaching problems exist, 
making this site questionable for further use. The towns of 
Ashford and Yorksliire have no refuse disposal facilities, a 
deficiency noted by questionnaire respondents from that 
area. Inadequate solid waste disposal facilities seem partic- 
idarly ironic in this case; the major industry in the area is 
connected with flie storage and disposal of nuclear waste 
materials. 

Refuse disposal facUitias in and aroimd the City of 
Jamestown are generally adequate and include two sanitary 
land fills, one in Jamestown and one in the Town of 
Kiantone. Four of the remaining 10 disposal sites in the 
Chautauqua Lake-Warren Growth Area have deficiencies 
caused by unControUed burning. Life expectancies have not 
been estimated for refuse disposal sites in Chautauqua 
County. Questionnaire responses indicate that deficiencies 
do exist and many respondents mentioned the need for 
additional refuse disposal areas. 

AU refuse disposal sites in the Dunkirk^Lake Erie 
Growth Area have deficiencies in terms of management 
practices. Although the Pomfret facility does not permit 
uncontroUed burning and is not deficient in this sense, 
rodent, fly and odor control programs are needed. In this 
area, as in the Chautauqua Lake-Warren Growth Area, life 
expectancies have not been predicted. Questionnaire re- 
sponses, however indicate a need for improved and ex= 
panded disposal facilities throughout the growth center. 

PRELIMINARY ANALYSIS 

Hia map of Waste Disposal Sites shows the disposition 
of indnerators and solid waste disposal sites throughout the 
New York State Appalachia Region, This map also shows 
the areas that do not have access to a dump, according to 
the data available from the Solid Wastes Engineering 
Section of the State Health Department. The unserved areas 
include 67 of the 269 towns in the region but only five of 
these are located in growth areas. 

Of the 205 refuse disposal sites listed in the Inventory 
only 31 or 15 percent are sanitaiy land fiU operations. The 
remaining 85 percent do not fulflU the requirements of 
Title 10 of the Official Compilation Codas Rules and 
Regulations of the State of New York, Chapter I, Part 19 
which states: 

“Refuse at a refuse disposal area shaU be 
compacted and covered daily with a compacted 
layer of at least six inches of a suitable cover 
material, and a final impacted cover of at least two 
feet of a suitable cover material shall be placed 
within one week after the final deposit of refuse at 
any portion of such refuse disposal area...” 




No data is available for ascertaining how many of tiic 
nonconforming dumps have written exemptions signed by 
full time health officers within whose jurisdiction the refuse 
disposal areas are located. 

Land supply problems do not appear to be critical in 
the more rural areas of the region but, as existing landfill 
sites are exhausted around the growth centers, costs for 
land and hauling may force communities to turn to 
incineration as a method of refuse disposal. Only three 
incinerators are now in use in the entire 14 county area: in 
Cobleskm, Binghamton and Elmira. Incineration is gener- 
ally a more expensive method of waste disposal but this 
may be offset by savings in land and hauling costs. In 
addition 65 to 85 percent volume reduction is achieved by 
incineration, compared with 50 percent in compacted land 



fills. This benefit alone may lead to increased popularity of 
central incinerators, shared by several communities and 
operated in conjunction with land-fill operations. 

Scavenging, sorting and hand picking of refuse is 
permitted at 90 percent and practiced at 96 percent of the 
dumps included in the inventory. Approximately 65 per- 
cent of these facilities are unsightly and need Nrarious 
control programs which are not being provided. There does 
not appear to be a wrrelation between the regulating 
agency and refuse disposal site problems. Conditions are 
equally unsatisfactory in areas regulated by the State as in 
those regulated by the separate counties. It is felt, however, 
that more stringent enforcement of Part 2 of the Public 
Health Law would result in immediate improvements in the 
management of non-conforming refuse disposal areas. 
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Fire Protection Facilities 



METHODOLOGY AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

This report contains an inventory of fire district 
finances, manpower and equipment for each of the four- 
teen counties in the New York State Appalachian Re^on. 
Also included are fire ratings and classifications for each 
community as established by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 

Inventory data were collected from several sources, 
primarily the State of New York Division of Fire Safety, 
and the Fire Coordinator from the various counties. 
Additional information concerning the adequacy of fire 
resources in the growth areas was obtained from the 
Mayors* and Supervisors’ Questionnaire. 

There are many variables mherant in a fire protection 
system as well as in the level of protection provided in any 
^ven district. These variables have been considered by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters in the ev^uation and 
classification of each fire district. N.B.F,U. classifications 
form the basis for fire insurance rates. The Summary of the 
Data and Preliminary Analysis sections of this report are 
based on these Underwriters* classifications, which are 
shown for fire facilities within the growth areas as well as 
the opinions expressed by questionnaire respondents. No 
attempt has been made to evaluate the specific needs of any 
mdividual fire district. 

Fadlities in the region have been located on the Fire 
Stations Map whidi also shows the optimum service areas. 
Forest fire protection districts in the Appalachian Region 
are also included in the inventory and shown in Figure 7. 

STANDARDS 

The National Board of Fire Underwriters pro\ides the 
most comprehensive standards for evaluation of local fire 
protection facilities. Upon request, it will also pro^de a 
complete analysis and evaluation of fire resources for a 
local government and make detailed suggestions for 
improvement. On a more routine basis, a rating is derived 
for each locality which is used as a basis for fire insurance 
rates. A Grading Schedule is used which is a means of 
classifying the municipalities’ fire defense capabilities and 
physic^ conditions. For each deviation from the N.B.F.U, 
standards, deficiency points are assigned, the number 
depending upon the importance of the item and the degree 
of deviation. The total number of deficiency points charged 
against the municipality determines its classification. 

Table 45 shows the features considered, weighted value 
and maximum number of deficiency points allocated to 
each. Table 46 shows the relative classes of munidpalitlei 



and the corresponding range of deficiency points for each 
class. 

The considerations included in evaluating fire defenses 
and physical conditions ware: 

1 . Water supply covers the adequa^ and reliability of 
water available for fire control purposes; it includes 
storage capacity, pressures at delivery, the pumping 
system, the layout and construction of mains, 
emergency equipment, and so forth. 

2. Fire departments are evaluated according tc the 
kinds and numbers of equipment at each station, the 
manpower and training reqmrements and the ability 
to handle simultaneous fires. Also considered are 
personnel and administrative policies. 

3. Fire alarm system considerations incln.de the distii- 
button and accessibility of alarm boxes, the quality 
of communication systems, management and head- 
quarters operations. 

4. Police department considerations include coopera- 
tion with the fire department, signaling and emer- 
gency service and cooperation with the Buildings 
Department. 

5. Fire prevention covers the use of electricity and 
other hazardous materials. Here, and in the Building 
and Housing Codes, lack of enforcement is consid- 
ered the equivalent of absence of laws. 

6. Building code considerations take into account the 
ad^uacy of the regulation of building construction 
and supervision. Fire Hmits, fire resistant construc- 
tion, and sprinkler systems for new buildings are 
evaluated as well as housing code standards for 
existing dwelling units. Also considered are fire 
protection codas which are generally aimed at 
controlling the use and handling of combustible 
materials. 

7 . Structural conditions consider the factors which 
affect the probable spread of fire such as width of 
streets, accessibility of buildings, congestion within 
and between in dividual blocks, structures which are 
fke resistivaly weak and exposure hazards from 
surrounding sections. 

The following standards have been establfshed by the 
N.B.F.U. for equipment and manpower: 

Pumpers 

The required number of engine or hose trucks for 
municipalities under 50,000 population is given by the 
formula: N = 0.85 + 0.1 2P where N equals the number of 
trucks, P equals population in thousands. The required 
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number of engine or hose trucks for municipaHties 50,0G0 
— 200j000 is given by the fotir:iula: N = 3.4 + 0.07P where 
N equals the number of trucks, P equals population in 
thousands. 

Pump Capacity 

Required pump capacity will vary with the kind of 
development in each locality but, in general, the following 
standards are suggested. For high value areas in central 
cities and industrial areas a minimum standard of 1000 
gallons per minute is recommended, for medium density 
areas, 750 gallons per rninute should be a minimum 
requirement, for low density or scattered development, 500 
gallons per minute . 

Table 45 



RELATiVi WEiGHTS AND IVIAXIMUM DEFICIENCY POINTS 



Feature 


Per Cent 


Folnte 


Water attpply 


34 


1,700 


Fire department 


30 


1,500 


Fire alar® 


ll 


550 


Police department 


1 


SO 


Fire prevent Ion 


6 


300 


Building codea 


4 


200 


Structural conditions 


14 


70u 




l^ 


5,000 


Source: Standard Schedule 


for Grading* < 


*1956. 



amended 1964 » 



Ladder Trucks 

Municipalities of 20,000 population or less ha^dng at 
least five buildings of a height corresponding to three or 
more stories should have at least one ladder company. The 
number of ladder trucks for cities of 20,000 - 200,000 
population is given by the formula: N = 1 + 0.03P where N 
equals the number of trucks and P equals population In 
thousands. 

Manpower 

Well-staffed and well-trained fire companies are as 
important to excellent fire protection as any other crite- 
rion. The speed and efficiency of a company’s response to a 
fire depends not only on the distance of the company from 
the fire, but the availability and training of Its men. 
Similarly, the speed with which a fire is extinguished must 
depend, to an important degree, on the preparedness of the 
fire fighters. An area which must rely on volunteer fire 
fighters largely because of cost factors must realize that it is 
idso paying costs for actual and potential fire losses and 
insurance coverage. 
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Table 46 

RELATIVE GRADINGS OF MUNICIPALITIES 
IN FIRE DEFENSES AND PHYSICAL CONDITIONS 



Polnta o£ 


Keletlve Glaaa 


Deficiency 


of Municipality 


0 - 


500 


First 


501 - 


1,000 


Second 


1,001 - 


1,500 


Third 


1,501 - 


2,000 


4th 


2,001 « 


2,500 


5th 


2,501 - 


3,000 


6th 


3,001 - 


3,500 


7th 


3,501 - 


4,000 


8th 


4,001 - 


4,500 


9th 


4,501 - 


5,000 


10th 


Source* 


Standard Schedule 


for Grading* . . 1956 , 




amended 1964, p. ! 





The International Association of Firefighters gives a 
general standard, specifying that 2.4 men per 1,000 
population are needed to work a 56 hour week while the 
N.B.F.U. lists manpower needs by type of equipment (See 
Table 47). In departments having volunteer members, it is 
suggested that six call or volunteer members be considered 
eqmvalent to one full paid member. For lowest insurance 
rates, the N.B.F.U. specifies that the number of such 
“equivalent full paid” men shall not exceed 1/3 the 
required strength of existing companies. For example, if the 
company strength is to be 12 full paid men, as a substitute 
there can be a minimum of S full paid men and 24 
volunteers. 



Tabls 4? 

REQUIRED STRENGTH OF COMPANIES BY TYPE OF APPARATUS 



Type of Company 


Manpower for high 
value dlatrlct 


Hanpower for 
other die trio ta 


Engine (pmper) 


7 


5 

A 


Hoae 


6 




Aerial ladder 


7 


6 


Setvice ladder 


8 


6 


Engine « ladder 


10 


8 



Source! Sfaderd BeheJule for Sredlns . . .1956! enended 
1964, p. 54, 
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The adequacy of the semce a fire company is able to 
provide is dependent not only on the kind of equipment 
and manpower available but also the density and type of 
development served, the size of the land area sendced by a 
station, the type and condition of the road system, and 
local topography. 

The N.B.F.U. lists the following standards for the 
distribution of companies:* 

High Value 

“No point in any high value district shall be more 
than 3/4 mile from an engine company (pumper 
unit), hose company, or engine-ladder ^mpany, or 
more than one mile from a company providing 
adequate ladder service/- 

Residential 

“In residential areas the requirements are respectively 
1-1/2 miles (engine, hose, or engine-ladder company) 
and 2 mBes (ladder).” 

Sicatterecj 

“Up to three miles for each class of service.” 

High value areas include primarily the cores of urban- 
ized areas and their mdustrial districts. Residential areas 
include those areas of housing development with no high 
rise structures. Scattered development includes those areas 
of senu-rural character, and city or suburban developments 
in their earliest stages. 

The value designation is, of course, somewhat arbi- 
trary. Farm areas in the Appalachian Repon thou^ 
relatively low in population may have high capatal invest- 
ments in buildings and equipment. Ihey must be prorided 
with fire protection service which is equivalent in quality to 
that provided for other types of development. In the 
conrideration of hi^ value areas, the precise amount of 
service wiU depend on the particidar diaracter of the area. 
Larger municipalities with dense development in the centra 
buriness district will require greater amounts of equipment 
and a greater investment in ferial ladders and aerial hose 
equipment. 

For evaluation in this report 3 miles has been estab- 
lished as die maximum safe service distance; the area within 
wtoch fihe stations can be expected to provide reasonably 
adequate sendee* Beyond this limit the chants for preven- 
ting any serious loss are relatively sm^. In most ^ses, 
beyond this safe sendee area, the best result that cm be 
adneved is flie prevention of jflre spread to adjacent 
structures or flammable matmals. 

*Standani Schedule for Grading,.,l9S6f amended 1964, 
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SUMMARY OF THE DATA 

Fire protection services throughout the Cobieskiii- 
Schoharie Growth Area have generally poor ratings with the 
exception of the Vmage of Cobleskih. The other five fire 
districts aU have N.B.F.U. classifications of 7 to 9 which 
may be in part attributable to the lack of paid personnel. 
None of the 17 fire departments in Schoharie County, 
however, employ paid personnel, relying entirely on volun- 
teer support. One area of the Growth Center, a corridor 
between the Towns of Schoharie and CobleskiU, is outside 
the established range of 3 niles from a fire station. 
Questionnaire respondents from this Growth Area rated fire 
protection services as adequate but also noted that new 
facilities were needed in the Middleburg fire district. 

In the Susquehamm Valley Growth Area fire districts 
in the City of Oneonta and those in the villages of Unadilla, 
Sidney and Bainbridge have relatively high N.B.F.U. ratings 
of 5 and 6. The Oneonta Fire Department operates as a 
combination paid and call department sharing the City Hall 
with the Police Department and other city offices. A new 
fire station, adjacent to the central business district, is now 
under consideration. 

Practically all areas within the Growth Center are 
within the srfe service radius of a fire station with the 
exception of the northern portion of the Town of Otego. 
Questionnaire respondents in the Town of Oneonta rated 
inadequate fire protection as a major community problem 
but one that nu^t be solved if additional equipment could 
be obtained. AU other questionnaire respondents gave fire 
protection services a satisfactory rating. 

The City of Norwich and the villages of Oxford and 
Sherburne have N.B.F.U. ratings of 4 and 5 respectively, 
the best in the Chenango Valley Growth Area, The 12 
remaining fire districts have ratings ranging from 6 to 9. 
Two relatively large areas in the Towns of New Berlin and 
Norwich are not within the optimum service area of a fire 
station. Tins deficiency apparently does not constitute a 
problem as questiormaire respondents from this area stated 
that fire protection is adequate. 

Fire protection resources in the Binghamton-Owego^ 
Susquehanna Growth Area Bie inadequate except in the 
heavily urbanized area of Binghamton-Endicott-Johnson 
City and m the ViUage of Owego . These areas have 
N.B.F.U. ratings of 4 to 5 while the outlying towns In the 
Growth Area have fire protection facilities with poor 
ratings of 7 to 9. As mi^t be expected, the number of paid 
firemen in tins Growth Area is higher than in any other 
groV)^ center in the repon. Broome County, as a whole, 
contains 32 fire departments employing 265 men and 
utilizing the services of 1395 volunteers. The majority of 
these fire departments are located within the Growth Area. 

Questionnaire respondents were generaUy satisfied with 
fire facilities in their communities but responses from the 
Town of Conklin indicated a need for improvement , dting 
a liimted water supply as the major problem. 
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The quality of fire protection services varies greatly 
throughout the Ithaca-Cortland Growth Area ivith the best 
service available in the cities of Ithaca and Cortland. Parts 
of the towns of Enfield and Ulysses are outside the safe 
service area of a fire station. On the other hand, thw- 
Trumansburg fire district has a relatively good rating of 5 
and is supplemented by the Covert Fire Department in 
Seneca County. Questionnaire respondents from the area 
were generally satisfied with fire protection services and 
facilities but noted that a new fire station is needed in the 
southern portion of the Town of Ithaca. 

Although the City of Elmira in the Chemung River 
Valley Growth Area has a N.B.F.U, rating of 4, general plan 
studies of the area indicate that coverage within Ae City is 
not consistent and that relocation of several fire stationsjs 
necessary to correct this condition. In other parts of the 
Growth Area, fire district ratings range from 5 in the 
villages of Waverly, Painted Post and Horseheads and the 
City of Corning to 7 to 9 in the outlying towns m the 
Growth Area. All questionnaire respondents from this area 
indicated satisfaction with existing facihties. 

With the exception of the Watkins Glen Fire Depart- 
ment, which has a rating of 6, ^ fire defense resomces in 
the Watkins Glen^Montour Falls Growth Area are inade- 
quate by N.B.F,U, standards. Poor ratings in this Growth 
Center may be partially explained by the administrative 
organization of fire protection resources in Sdiuyler 
County, Unlike other counties in the Appalachian Re^on 
Schuyler does not have independent fire districts. With the 
exception of the hamlet of Wayne, which is outside the 
Growth Area, all of the commumties in the county contract 
witli private volunteer fire companies for fire protection. 
Revenues are obtained wholly through contract payments 
and fund-raising events rather than from property taxation. 
Questionnaire respondents from this Growth Area rated fire 
protection services adequate in ^ areas. 

In the Cohocton River VaUey-Hammondsport Growth 
Area fire protection services are extended to aU com- 
munities but, wdth the exception of fire districts in the 
villages of Bath and Hammondsport, aU have poor ratings of 
7 to 9- Questionnaire respondents indicated satisfaction 
with the present level of service. 

Fire protection resources in the Homell-Alfl^ed Growth 
Area are concentrated in the ^dUages of Alfred, Canisteo 
and the City of Homell, with HorneU having the best rating, 
4, Large areas in the towns of Almond and Canisteo are 
outside the optimum service area of a fire station but, 
because these areas are extremely imdl in character, 
extended coverage is probably unnecessary. AU question- 
naire respondents from the area gave fire protection serwcas 
a satisfactory rating. 

In the Wellmlle growth Area fire protection services in 
the 4AdUages of WeUsville, Balmont, Andover and Bolivar 




have N.B.F.U. ratings of 7. In the surrounding towns, 
ratings of 9 are even poorer. Parts of the Growth Center, 
the area between WeUsviUe and Andover and a portion of 
the Town of Sdo, are outside the safe service pdius of a 
fire station. ALthou^ the level of fire protection in tms 
Growth Center appears to be very low, questionnaire 
respondents from the area did not consider inadequate 
service a problem. 

The Oiean-Bradford Growth Area includes a large area 
in the towns of CarroUton and AUegany which are outside 
the service area of a fire station. This area is located 
between the dties of Clean and Salamanca, both of which 
have poorer fire ratings than other citie[< in the region. In 
other areas of the Growth Center fire district ratings range 
from 7 to 9. Questionnaire respondents, however, did not 
consider inadequate fire protection service a major problem 
in any of the ^owth area communities. 

Fire protection resources in the Ashford'^Nuclear 
Growth Area are highly inadequate with large areas not 
safely served. Poorly rated fire districts cover the villages in 
tiie northern portion of the Growth Area. The Village of 
EUlcottviUe has sli^tly better fire protection with a fire 
district rating of 7, Althou^i questionnaire responses did 
not reved deficiencies, this Growth Area appears to have 
the poorest level of fire protection in the region. 

With the exception of the Jamestown area and the 
Village of Mayville, the Chautauqua Lake-Warren Growth 
Area has a relatively low level of fire protection resource&i 
Fire districts in the City of Jamestown have a rating of 4 
while those in the suburbs areas are rated 5-6 by N.B.F.U, 
standards. The towns of North Harmony and Chautauqua 
include large areas which are not within the safe service 
radius of a fire station. With the exception of Randolph, 
other towns within the Growth Area are covered by fire 
districts which hr /© poor ratings of 9. Questionnaire 
respondents were generally satisfied with existing fir© 
protection resources althou^ the need for a new fire and 
poHc© faciUty in I^ewood was noted by respondents from 
that area. 

In the Dunkirk-Lake Erie Growth Area fire fadUties 
appew to be adequate in the City of Dunkirk, which 1ms a 
rating of 4, and in the ymage of Westfield, with a rating of 
5. By contrast, questionnaire respondents from Westfield 
stated that inadequate fir© protection was a major problem 

in the coinmunity. Responses indicated that daficiencies m 
this fire district are due primarily to an meffioient public 
water supply system whidi could be improved by Installa- 
tion of larger water mains. A large portion of the Town of 
Westfield is outside the optimum service area of a fire 
station. This appears to be a particularly critical defimenty 
tinea the towri^ of Ripley and Chautauqua, bordermg 
Westfield, are also wthout adequate fire protection. 
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PRELIMINARY ANALYSIS 

Fire protection resources vary throughout the New 
York State Appalachian Region with the most adequately 
covered areas located in Broome and Tompkins counties. 
Much of the area in Delaware, Chenango and Cattaraugus 
counties is at least 3 miles from the nearest fire station. 
(See Map 32), Forest ranger surveillance is available in these 

areas, however, and, because of the low population den- 
sities and large amounts of forested land, it appears to be an 
appropriate method of fire protection. At this point, lack 
of coverage poses a serious problem in only two areas, the 
Chenango Valley and Ashford Nuclear Growth Areas, If 
development to any substantial degree occurs along these 
corridors, additional facilities must be pro\dded to cover the 
areas which are not within a reasonable distance of fire 
stations. 

Four of the counties in the region, Allegany, Delaware, 
Schoharie and Schuyler, have no paid firemen and rely 



entirely on volunteer service for fire protection. Only six 
communities in the re^on (Cortland, Hornell, Ithaca, 
Jamestown, Norwich and Oneonta) have fire prevention 
codes; Corning and Wellsburg have abbreviated codes. 
Several more communities have housing and building codes, 
regulations which help in many ways to prevent loss by fire. 

An analysis of the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
rating for communities in the Appalachian Region shows 
that, with the exception of the Olean^Bradford Growth 
Area, those areas which include a major city tend to have 
more adequate fire protection. (See Map 32). Since the 
level of fire protection service is interrelated with potential 
for growth, it would appear that those localities with poor 
ratings (N.B.F.U. 6-9) are likely targets for additional 
investment to improve servdca. Allegany, Cattaraugus, 
Schuyler, and Schoharie counties may be special problem 
areas ^ince there is only one locality in any of these 
aunties, the City of Olean, with a N.B.F.U. rating of 5 or 
better. 



Figure 7 

FOREST FIRE PROTECTION DISTRICTS 




I'll Fire Districts Protected by Conservation Department 

Fire Towns Protected by Conservation Department 

Protected by Town Supervisor Acting as Superintendent of Fires 

Forest Fire Protection District Boundary 

Source: Division of Lands and Forests, State of New York 
Conservation Department, September 12, 1067 
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Table SO 

NBFU CLASSIFICATION OF FIRE DISTRICTS BY OROWTH AREA 



GROWTH AREA 


Fire 

Dept. 


Fire 

Dist. 


Fire 

Prot. 

Dist^ 


Claes’ 

Iflca- 

tlon 


oronth center 


Fire 

Dept. 


Fire 

Dist. 


Fite 

Prot. 

Disc. 


ClasB- 

ifica- 

tion 






















[cobleaktll^Schohartel 










isueouehanRa Valley 1 










Cdbleakill (T) 






X 


6-9 


Afton CT) 




X 




9 


•’ (V) 


X 






6 


Bainbridge (T) 




X 




6-9 


Hlddleburg (T) 






X 


9 


'* (V) 


X 






6 


" (V) 


X 






7-9 


Sidney (T) 






X 


9 


RiehmondvlIIe (T) 






X 


9 


” (V) 


X 






5 


" (V) 


X 






6-9 


Oneonta (G) 


X 






4 


Schoharie (T> 






X 


9 


(T) 






X 


5-9 


•• (V) 


X 






7-9 


Otego (T) 




X 




8-9 












Unadilla (T) 


X 






9 












" (V) 


X 






6 






















IchenangQ Vallejy | 










iBlnghamton-Chfeso- Susquehanna | 










Norwich (€) 


X 






4 


Binghamton (C) 


X 






4 


Greene (T) 






X 


6-9 


.1 (Tj 






X 


9 


’• (V> 


X 






6 


Chenango (T) 






X 


6-9 


New Berlin (T) 


X 






9 


Conklin (T) 






X 


9 


Norch Norwich (T) 


X 






9 


Dickinson (T} 






X 


9 


Norwich (T) 


X 






5-9 


Fort Dickinson (V) 






X 


8 


Ilford (T) 






X 


9 


Fenton (T) 






X 


5-S 


Sherburn# (T) 






X 


9 


Kirkwood (T) 






X 


6-9 


Earlvlile (V) 


X 






6-S 


Maine (T) * 






X 


9 


Sherburne (V) 


X 






5 


Union (T) 






X 


9 












Endloott (V) 


X 






4 












Johnson City (V) 


X 






4-9 












Vestal (T) 




X 




5-9 












Windsor (T) 






X 


9 












<v) 


X 






6-9 












CHrego (T) 




X 




6-9 












<V) 


X 






5-9 






















|lChaca~Cortland [ 










1 Chemung River Valley 1 










Cortland (C) 


X 






4 


Elmira (C) 


X 






4 


Cortlandvilie (T> 






X 


6-9 


Ashland (T) 






X 


9 


McGraw <V> 


X 






5 


Big Flats (T) 




X 


X 


9 


Hoaer (T) 






X 


9 


Gatlin (T) 


X 






5-9 


*' (v> 


X 






6 


Chenung (T) 




X 




9 


Ithaca (C> 


X 






4 


Elmira (T) 




X 


X 


4-9 


Dryden (T> 






X 


9 


Irln (T) 




X 




9 


« (V> 


X 






7 


Horaeheada (T) 




X 


X 


9 


Enfield (T) 






X 


9 


Elmira Relghta (V) 


X 






5 


Groton (T) 






X 


9 


Horaeheada CV) 


X 






5-9 


« (V) 


X 






6-8 


Southport (T) 




X 


X 


4-9 


Ithaca (T) 






X 


6-9 


Veteran (T) 






X 


9 


Cayuga Heigh ta 


X 






4-9 


Gorning (G) 


K 






5 


Lansing (T) 




X 




9 


Addison (T) 






X 


9 


HewfiaXd (X) 






X 


9 


" (V) 


X 






6 


UlySBaa (T) 






X 


6-9 


Coming (T) 








HA 


Trimanaburg (V) 


X 






5 


Riverside (V) 








na 












South Qornlag (V) 








HA 












Erwin (T) 






X 


9 












Painted Post (V) 


X 






5-8 












Hornby CT) 








HA 












Barton (T) 






X 


6-9 












Waverly (V) 


X 






5 






















IWafekina Glen->Kontour Fallal 










1 Gbhoeton River Vallev-HaRBiondssar^ 










Catherine (T) 






X 


9 


Avpca (T) 






X 


5-9 


Din (T) 






X 


9 


"(V) 


X 






6 


Watkina GUn (V) 


X 






6 


Bath (T) 






X 


6-9 


Montour (X) 






X 


9 


•' (V) 


X 






6 


Montour Falls <Y) 


X 






6-9 


Campbell (X) 




X 


X 


9 


Reading <T) 






X 


9 


Cohncton CT) 






X 


9 












Urbana (T) 






X 


9 












Hamramdaport C^) 


X 






5 












Wayiand (T> 






X 


9 














X 




1 


6-8 
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Table SO (continued) 



NBFU CLASSIFICATION OF FIRE DISTRICTS BY GROWTH AREA 









Fire 


nlaaa^ 








Fire 


Class^* 




Fire 


Fire 


Prot. 


iflca- 




Fire 


Fire 


Prot , 


Iftca- 


GROffTH AREA 


Sept. 


Diet, 


Dlat. 


tion 


GRONTH CENTER 


Dept. 


Disc. 


Diet* 


tlon 


i Hornell-Alfred j 
Alfred <T) 

** (V) 

Almoiitd (T) 

Hornell <C) 
Ceaistao (T> 

•* <V) 

Horne IlsvlIIe (T) 










IwellBviUd 










X 




X 


6-9 

6 


Amity <T) 
Bclnont (V) 


X 


X 

X 


X 


9 

6-9 


X 

K 




X 

X 

X 


f 

4 
9 

5 

5-9 


Andover (T) 

" <V) 

Bolivar (T) 

” <V) 

SclP (T) 

Wellsvllle <T) 


X 

X 


X 

X 

X 


9 

6 

9 

6 

6-9 

5-9 












" <V) 


X 






6 


1 oTea_n-B_g_edfor7l 
cube (T) 

" (V) 










PAshford Hue lea rj 










X 




X 


9 

6 


Ashford <7) 
Ellicottvllle (T) 


X 




X 


9 

9 


Frlendeblp (T) 
■’ (V) 


X 


X 


X 


5-9 

5-9 


” (V) 

Yorkshire (T) 


X 




X 


6 

9 


Oleen (G) 


X 






5 












Salemtnce (C> 


X 




X 


6 












Allegany (T) 






9 












" (V) 


X 






6 












Great Yalley 




X 




9 












Hinadala (Y) 




X 




a-9 












Little Valley (T) 






X 


9 












'* (V) 


X 






6 












New Albion (T> 






K 


6-9 












Cattareugue (V) 


X 






6 












Oleen (7) 




X 


X 


9 












Pertville (T) 




X 




9 












” (V) 


X 






6 












Ichautauaue Lake^Warren 1 
Jameatoim (C) 

Buetl (T> 


X 




X 


4 

9 


1 Dunkirk- Lake^rle 1 
Dunkirk (G) 

.1 (.p) 


X 




X 


4 

5-9 

O 


Lakewood (V) 


X 






6 


Hanover <T) 






X 


5- 8 

6- 9 
5-9 

9 

6 

8-9 

A 


Carroll <t) 
Chautauqua (T) 
Hayvllla (V) 
gllery (T) 

Ca Icron (V) 


X 

X 

X 

X 


X 


X 


KA 

7-9 

5-9 

9 

5 


Silver Creek (V) 
Fomfret (T> 
Fredonla (V) 
Portland (T) 

B roc con <V> 


X 

X 

X 


X 


X 

X 


Falconer (V) 


X 






5 


Ripley (T) 




X 


X 


Klantone (T) 

North Harmony (T) 
Poland (T) 




X 


X 

X 


9 

9 

9 


Sheridan (T) 
Westfield (T) 
" (V) 


X 


X 


X 

X 


W 

8-9 

5 


Stockton (T) 




X 


X 


9 












Randolph (T) 






X 


9 












Randolph (V^ 


X 






6 












Eaat Randolph (V) 


X 






6 






- 







Source* ISFU CogBaanlLy and Farm Clasalftcatlon LleCi Hew York Sc«ce» Supplement No, 26, May, 1966 
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Electrle and Oas Services 



METHODOLOGY AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Much of the information included in this report was 
furnished by the New York State Public Service Com- 
misaion and the individual utility companies supplying 
electric and gas service in the Appalachian Re^on* Dr, John 
Thompson’s recent publication, Geo^aphy of New Yorlc 
State, also provided valuable information relative to sources 
and distribution of electric power in the region. 

Generating plants for the production of eleetiidty, 
transmission facilitias and the service regions of companies 
distributing electricity have been mapped as well as 
pipelines and service regions of companies distributing 
natural gas. An inventory of fuels used by residential 
customers has been compiled from data included in the 
1960 Census of Houring. 

Standards establi^ed by the Public Service Com- 
mission for evaluation of service provided by a public 
utility have been summarized. In the Summary of the Data, 
the degree of coverage provided by the various franchised 
utility companies in the region has been reviewed. A 
preUnrUiary an^ysis of the data has been made based on 
patterns of utility consumption throu^out the 14-county 
Appalachian Re^on and assumptions established in the 
Standards section of this report. 

In the inventoty heavy emphasis has been placed on 
the mapped data which show the type of service available 
and the extent of franchised service areas. More detailed 
investigation of actual service areas and the potential for 
extension of riiese areas, as well as the spe^fic services 
available, will be undertaken for -selected areas in the next 
phase of this study. 

STANDARDS 

Because of the unique character of public utilities and 
the comprehensive nature of the controls placed upon 
them, standards, other than those used by the regulatory 
agendes, have not been established for the evaluation of 
electric and gas service. The New York State Public Serdce 
Commission and the Federal Power Commission have the 
responribility of protecting the public interest and assuring 
the adequacy of utility services. This responsibiUty is 
assodated with ^lious aspects of serrice including the price 
to be charged and the diaracter of the service to he 
rendered. A brief desmption of each component of service 
is listed below: 

Rat^ 

A pubhc utility is under obligation to furnish adequate 
and satisfactory sarvi^ to dl at reasonable rates and 
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without discrimination. A “reasonable” rate has been 
defined by the courts as one that provides service to the 
consumer at a price which does not exceed the value of the 
service to him and, at the same time, returns to the utility 
an amount equal to the cost of producing the service plus a 
fair return on its investment. In New York State this return 
is limited to 6.5 percent. 

The quality and quantity of service must be established 
before a rate can be fixed. If the character of the service is 
reduced, a low rate is of little advantage to the consumer. It 
would also be of doubtful advantage to the public if rates 
were so low as to make it impossible for the utility to 
pro\ide the type of service demanded. Agreement should be 
reached as to the kind of service to be rendered and then a 
price establidied which is adequate to pay for such service. 

Service 

In addition to its obligation to provide proper service 
at reasonable rates, a public utility must also furnish service 
which is safe, adequate, continuous and non-discriminatory. 
The duQ^ of the utility to maintain its equipment and 
facilities at a level which will permit proper performance of 
its fdnction has been established through judicial decisions 
and statutory enactments. A utility must also render its 
service in a safe manner and no deficiency in revenue can ba 
used as a defense for service which fails to conform to 
established safety standards. 

Adequacy of sannca also requires it to be continuous. 
The regulatory agencies have the power to compel a utility 
company to improve its equipment so as to eliminate 
avoidable interruptions to the service. 

In general, public utilities are required to supply serri^ 
to all who axe within reasonable reach of their facilities. 
The public character of the service and the acceptance of a 
franchise creates this obligation. The service rmst be 
rendered without discrimination to all persons similarly 
rituated and under drcumstances which are substantially 
the same. 

In addition to the requirement to finrnish service to all 
on a non-discrinunatoiy bask, an almost constant demand 
is placed on the utilities to extend service to meet the needs 
of new consumers. The authority to require a utility 
company to extend its existing system is not absolute and 
unqualifiad. The obKgation of the utility Is not simply to 
supply ^ every inhabitant on demand but to furnish the 
service where there is a reasonable demand for it and where 
a re^onable extension of fadlities can be made to meet the 
demand. The “reasonableness” of the demand and the 
nature of the exterision is evaluated by the regulatory 






o 
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bodies for each individual case. In some instances it is not 
feaable to n^e extensions into sparsely settled areas 
where there is little prospect of additiond development. 
Extensions may Be requirad, however, if the pros^cts for 
future development are good. In any event, the rules and 
regulations under which extensions must be made are 
normally established by the regulatory bodies. 

The power of the regulatory bodies to order extensions 
also depends to a peat extent on whether or not such 
extensions art within the limits of the company *s franchise. 
If the requested extension is witiiin an area covered by the 
franchise and if a reasonable need for the service can be 
istablidied, the utility company may be ordered to make 
the extension. Ordin^y a company would not be requirad 
to make extensions outside the area covered by the 
franchise. 

Abandonment of Service 

Tntal abandonment and complete withdrawal from 
servica is a ri^t which a utility can den^nd, but with- 
drawal cannot be made too abruptly. The consumer must 
be given a reasonable opportunity to arrange for continua- 
tion of the service with another supplier. 

In general, the regulatory bodies whl not permit the 
abandonment of a portion of the service unless there Is 
sornid justification for it# Oidy in cases where a large part of 
the population has moved away and the denmid for the 
service no longer exists wiU abandonments be permitted. 

In addition to these controls which help to assure the 
adequacy of existing service arm the extension of service as 
demand develops, controls are also placed on the finan^al 
structure of a u^ty company. Tins combination of control 
mechanisms constitutes a body of standards by whidi the 
Public Service Commission ^d the Federal Power Com- 
mission evaluate the service rendered by a public ut^ty . 

For purposes of this report the assumptions have been 
made that (1) areas which are only partially sensed, or not 
served at aU, by electric and gas companies do not yet have 
the demand for service that makes extension reasonable; 
and (2) m:eas where utilities are now ai^lable have 
adequate service under the present stan^rds of the 
regulatory agencies, 

SUMMARY OF THE DATA - ELECTRIC SERVICE 

The distribution of electric service areas and power 
facilities in New York State is shown on the Electric Sen>ice 
FactUHes map. Compared with other ^eas of the State 
there are few generating stations In the Appaladuan 
Region. Only 5 of the 120 hydroelectric geneiatlng stations 
and 7 of the 39 steam generating stations in the State ^e in 
tiie Appaladuan Region. Hiese plants have capacities 
ranging from 624,000 kttowatts in the Dunkirk steam plant 
to 200 kilowatts in the Greene hydroelectric plant. In 
addition to these existing fadhties an 800,000 kilowatt 
nudear generathig plant is planned for construction at 



Cayuga Lake in Tompkins Co unty . Electric power is 
av^able throughout the entire area to eyezy village and 
fann which requests it.* 

Variation in costs throughout the region are not great. 
Residential costs for 250 kilowatt hours of power range 
from a low of $6.90 in some areas to $8.53 in others.* This 
variation is basically a function of the differing expenses 
incurred by producerri, the affidency of the equipment, 
company organization, taxes paid, the amount of capital 
each company has invested and total sales. The large utility 
companies which serve the area (Niagara-Mohawk Power 
Corporation, New York State Electric and Gas Corporation 
and Rochester Gas and ]^ectric Corporation) all have both 
Mgh-cost and low-cost installations making a variation in 
rates inevitable. 

Some municipalities prefer to contract with local 
distributors for the provision of electric serrice. These 
mimicipal power companies, identified on the map, may 
genemte their own power, but most buy from the large 
utility corporations. In general, rates charged by munidpal 
power companies tend to be lower than those of the l^ger 
utilities. Low rates occm when municipal companies are 
granted full or partial tax exemptions or when they 
purchase power from large producers or from the New 
York State Power Authority and thereby avoid the main- 
tenance and installation of generators. As an example, a 
report of the Federal Power Commission pves residential 
costs of 250 KWH of power from the Jamestown and 
Watkins Glen municipal power companies at $5.43 and 
$5.40 respectively, which is almost 22% lower than the 
lowest rate charged by large suppliers throughout the State. 

New York State Electric and Gas Corporation supplies 
the greatest portion of the Appalachian Region mth 
electricity. Grovsth areas within the service area of this 
company indude the Susquehanna Valley, Chenango 
Valley, Binghamton-Owego-Susquelmnrm, Chemung 
Valley, Watkins Glen-Montour Falls, Cohocton RWer 
Valley, the Homell-Alfred and part of the Ithaca- 

Cortland Growth Area. Munidpal companies operatmg 
vrithm the NYSE&G service repon are those In Sherburne 
^d Greene in the Chenango Valley Growth Arm, Groton 
in the Itfmcd-Cortland Growth Arm, Endicoit In the 
Binghamton-Owego-Susquehanna Growth Area, Watkms 
Glen in the Watkins Glen-Montour Falls Growth Area and 
Bath in the Cohocton River Valley Growth Area A 
munidpd company also serves the Town of Marathon in 
Cortland County but rills conmnmity Is not in a growth 
^ea. 

Hie Niagara Mohawk Power Corporation serves several 
areas in the region indudlng a Iwge portion of Chautauqua 
and Cattaraugus coimries, and parts of .^epny^ Cortland, 
Otsego and Sdioharie counties. Iriduded in this service 
region are the Cohh HllSchohme, We Olmn- 

♦Thompson, John, Geography ofjNeyf York StaU^ _ 
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BrMford, Ashford-Nuclear, Chautauqua Lake-Warren, 
Dunkirk-Lake Erie Growth Areas and the eastern portion of 
the Itham-Cortlmd Growth Area, Within this servica region 
municipal companies operate in RichmondviUe in the 
CobleskilhSchoharie Growth Area, Andover and Wellsville 
in the WellsviUe Growth Area, Salamanca and Little Valley 
in the Olean-Bradford Growth Area, Jamestown in the 
Chautauqua Lake-Warren Growth Area and Westfield in the 
Dunkirk-Lake Erie Growth Area, 

Rochester Gas and Electric Corporation furnishes 
electricity to approximatriy one=half of Allegany County, 
but none of the area within the service region includes a 
growtii center* A municipal company furnishes electric 
service to the Town of Angelica. 

Expenditures for the improvement and extension of 
facilities owned and operated by the major power compa- 
nies has increased ^eatly in the past few years. During 
1967, expenditures for the New York State Electric and 
Gas Corporation for the extension of generating, trans- 
mission and distribution facilities to meet existing and 
projected load requirements totaled over $53 million* This 
represents an increase of 76 percent over 1966 expenditures 
and should tend to raise the level and coverage of service to 
the Appaladuan Region. While 1967 expenditures for the 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corporation amounted to a 16 
percent increase over 1966, the actual dollar amount of this 
company’s capital improvements was $94,5 million* 

In summary, electric power in the Appalacman Region 
as well as the State as a whole has become readily available 
to all. It is apparent, therefore, that the influence which 
this utility exerts upon potential development is related 
only to the cost feasibUity of distribution line extensions 
and the capacity of the power source* Under the basic 
assumptions of the Standards section of this report, 
adequate electric service will be made available by one of 
the three franchised companies serving the region at such 
time as a reasonably effective demand exists. 

SUMMARY OF THE DATA - GAS SERVICE 

The Natural Gas Service Facitities map shows the 
distribution of gas utility lines and the franchise areas of 
the 11 gas companies serving the Appalachian Region* 
Unlike the blanket coverage of electric service, gas utilities 
operate frandiises in only 124 of the 269 towns and, within 
many of these towns, large areas are not served* 

The New York State Public Service Conmdssion 
reports that the lack of a franchise for gas servica in some 
communities is not based on any inadequacy in the supply 
of gas but on flie lack of economic feasibility of serving 
these cominunities at the present time* A latter (dated May 

erJc’“ 



29, 1968) from Norman A. Mork, principal gas engineer. 
New York State Public Service Commission, pointed up the 
situation: 

“If, for example, it were possible to induce an 
industry to locate in one of the towns not now 
franchised and it could be demonstrated that tliis 
industry will use substantial volumes of gas, it may 
well be that the combination of the existing residen- 
tial customers supported by such additional indUs= 
trial load would make it economically possible to 
serve gas in these communities.” 

With the exception of the Cobleskill-Schoharie Growth 
Area, aU of the ^owth areas have access to gas service 
through an existing franchise. The absence of franchised 
service in the Cobleskill area appears to be more directly 
related to demand than to availability since this Growth 
Center is within 10 males of a major pipeline. 

Hie Chenango Valley, Susquehanna Valley and the . 
Cohocton Rmr Valley Growth Areas are not completely 
served with gas utilities. However, Norwich, Oneonta and 
Bath are served. It may be seen from the location of 
pipelines on the map that these areas are not within close 
proximity to a major facility but might be served by the 
extension of feeder lines if the demand arises. The Town of 
Bath is the only one in the Appalachian Re^on served by 
the Southern Tier Gas Corporation. 

Ilie largest supplier of gas in the region is the Iroquois 
Gas Corporation which serves approximately one-half of 
Chautauqua, Cattaraugus and Allegany counties and a 
portion of Steuben County. Areas within the service re^on 
of this rampany include the Homell-Alfred, Wellsville, 
Chautauqua Lake-Warren, Ashford-Nuclear, Dunkirk-Lake 
Erie Growth Areas and a part of the Olean-Bradford 
Growth Areas, 

A significant portion of the repon is served by 
NYSE&G wSdch has franchise areas in Otsego, Chenango, 
Cortland, Tompkins, Tioga and Chemung counties* Growth 
areas encompassed by the sendee area of this company are 
the Ittmca-Cortland and Chemung River Valley and 
portions of the Susquehanm Valley, Chemngo Valley 
Growth Areas, The Towns of Tioga and Owego in the 
Binghamton-OwegO’Susquehanna Growth Area are also 
served by NYSE&G. 

Other major distributors of natural gas in the region 
include the Pennsylvania Gas Company serving the 
Chautauqua Lake-Warren Growth Area, Columbia Gas 
System serving the Binghamton area and parts of the 
Watkins Glen^Montour Falls and Olean-Bradford Growth 
^r^aswlth scattered franchises in Delaware and Steuben 
counties; and the Corning Natural Gas Corporation which 
serves the Towns of Coming, Erwin and Southport in the 




Chemung River Valley Growth Area and the Town of 
Campbell in the Cohocton River Valley Growth Area. 

Five other gas utility companies hold franchises which 
serve small scattered areas throughout the region. The 
villages of Bath and Woodhull each have municipal gas 
companies which serve those areas exclusively, the Village 
of Waverly is served by the Pennsylvania and Southern Gas 
Company. Producers Gas Company and the Fillmore Gas 
Company are two small distributors serving parts of 
Allegany County and the Town of Portville in Cattaraugus 
County. 

In addition to the service regions, the Natural Gas 
Service Facilities Map also shows gas storage fields in 
northern Pennsylvania and the New York State 
Appalachian Region which in many cases are operated by 
the producers and transporters of natural gas rather than 
the distribution companies. These storage areas are of 
critical importance as the stockpile quantities of natural gas 
for use over large portions of the northeastern United 
States and may furnish as much as 60 percent of a 
company’s supply on days of extremely low temperatures. 
Table 51 shows the volumes held in reserve in storage fields 
luring the autumn months of 1967. The gas supplies shown 
are not exclusively reserved for use in New York State but 
the large portion of this gas which is available to New York 
has been judged adequate by the Public Service Commission 
to meet the projected requirements of customers within the 
State. 

TABLE 31 



VOLUME OF NATURAL GAS STORED NORTHERN PENNSYLVANIA 
AND THE NEW YORK STATE APPALACHIAN REGION^AUTIMN 19S7 



Columbia Gas System 
Consolidated Gas Supply Corp. 
Northern Pennsylvania Gas^ Co. 
Pennsylvania Gas. Go. 

Tennessee Gas Pipeline Co. 

Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. 
Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp. 
United Katural Gas Co. 


Mef 

87,762,357 

145,966,694 

12,495,230 

16.879.000 

64.621.000 
94,742,753 
73,429,341 
30,096,984 


Subtotal 


525.993,359 


VOLUIffl OF NATURAL GAS STORED IN ALL OTOIR ARIAS OF 
NIW YORK STATE-AUTUMN 1967 


Home Gas Co, 
Iroquois Gas Corp, 


13,787,836 

34,417,000 


Subtotal 


48,204,836 


Total 


574.198,195 



Source; Annual Report of the Public Service ConMlaslon , 
1967 . pp. 26-7. 



Responses to the Mayors’ and Supervisors’ Question- 
naire indicated no dissatisfaction with available utilities in 
any of the growth areas. 

PRELIMINARY ANALYSIS 

While the Summary of the Data describes the degree of 
coverage and service provided by the electric and gas utility 
companies serving the Appalachian Region^ Table 52 shows 
the effect of this service on domestic utility uses in the 
region. 

The availability of natural gas Ifas a direct effect on the 
type of heating fuel which a family utilizes. In the absence 
of gas service, as in large areas of Chenango, Delaware, 
Otsego, Schoharie and Tioga counties, the heating fuel most 
often used is fuel oil or kerosene. Electricity has not yet 
become popular on a widespread basis as a heating fuel 
although many new homes and buildings are featuring 
electric heating systems. 

By contrast, in the absence of natural gas, electricity is 
more often used as a power source for hot water heating 
and cooking than any of the other fuels such as oil, bottled 
gas or coal. It would appear from Table 52 that, if natural 
gas is available, this fuel is generally used for all heating 
needs rather than combined with another form of power. 
The next most widely used combination is electricity for 
water heating and cooking, and fuel oil for heating. 

On the basis of the standards established by the Public 
Service Commission and Federal Power Commission, it 
appears that elactric and gas utility companies are presently 
serving the region in an adequate fashion. Wille utilities are 
not likely to bf extended speculatively for the purpose of 
attracting deyelopmant, there seems to be little doubt that 
the utility companies would respond to the demand created 
by potential development. The basic assumption of this 
report has been that the utility suppliers would respond to 
a “reasonable” demand either automatically or through 
pressure from the regulatory bodies. If this assumption is 
accurate, the level of utility service in the region should 
remain high. 

Ready availability of electric and gas utilities at 
reasonable rates could easily affect locational decisions of 
industries requiring only moderate amounts of either 
electricity or gas. Electric power is a\^able throughout the 
region at Teast in terms of minimum 110-volt service. 
Natural gas, on the other hand, is considerably more limited 
in its availability. In many parts of the Cohocton River 
Valley, Susquehanna Valley and Chenango Valley Growth 
Areas, and in all of the CobleskUhSchoharie Growth Area, 
gas is not avaUable. Evan in those growth center com- 
munities where franchisad service is establidied, a moderate 
industrial gas consumer may not ^eate sufficient demand 
to enable extension of gas service where it does not already 
exist. 
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Governmental Buildings 



METHODOLOGY AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

The information contained in this report was obtained 
through telephone interviews with county officials from 
each of the 14 counties in the New York State Appalachian 
Region and from responses to the Mayors’ and Supervisors’ 
Questionnaire. Inventory data for county buildings was 
supplied by the County Clerk or Clerk of the Board of 
Supervisors in each county. (See Table 53). A more 
exhaustive survey of governmental buildings by each town 
and village in the region was attempted, but the inventory 
suffered from incomplete responses and lack of detailed 
knowledge of need and is not included. 

It was soon recognized that any attempt to establish 
objective standards for precisely measuring the adequacy of 
governmental buildings was pointless and, indeed, unsuit- 
able, The type and extent of governmental operation varies 
from community to community. The kind and amount of 
space needed to accommodate each community’s govern- 
mental system also varies and depends on the lize of the 
community, its affluence, on local attitudes and, in some 
cases, on historical initiative. In place of specific and 
objective yardsticks the opinions of local offlciali have been 
given a great deal of weight in the Summary of the Data 
and PreUminary Analysh sections. 

In this report the Standards section consists primarily 
of an effort to develop some of the more important 
considerations which must be t^en into account in the 
provision of governmental buildings and in the subjective 
evaluation of existing faculties. The second phase of the 
study will enable direct application of these considerations 
to a select number of communities. Type of government, 
functions to be housed and site development factors such as 
open space, landscaping and parking will be based on more 
detailed and necessarily more localized information than 
can be provided in a regional inventory. 

The Administrative Framework related to govern- 
mental building is, in all eases, dependent upon the form of 
local government. For this reason, an Administrative 
Framework has not been included as a part of this report. 

Major buUdings have been mapped and identified 
according to type on the County Governmental BuMings 
Map. 

STANDARDS 

The conduct of government and the furnishing of 
essential public services require public buildings of several 
different types. These buildings nmy be constructed and 
operated by the municipal, county, state or federal govern- 

O 
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ment, by a leml-publie agency or by prir^te enterprise as a 
revenue producing investment. They may include a city, 
town or village haU, county court house, government office 
building, public safety building or other facilities such as a 
public library, hospital, or fire station. 

Government buildings in any community must be 
evaluated in terms of the needs and attitudes of that 
particular community, the structure of the government, and 
the specific function which any building is expected to 
perform. There are, however, several generalized consider- 
ations related to coiiununity planning and functional 
efficiency that should form part of the analysis and 
evaluation of the physical plant which houses any com- 
munity’s governmental operation. These considerations are: 
location, size of site, size of building, parking and structural 
grouping. 

From the standpoint of location, public buildings fall 
into two general categories: (1) those that sen.'® the entire 
community and are ideally located near the center and (2) 
those that ser/e specific portions of the community and are 
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located so as to make that sendee more convenient. The 
first group includes buildings such as the city, town or 
village hall, county court house, jail and public safety 
building. The second group includes schools, branch 
libraries, neighborhood recreation centers and other build- 
ings. 

Many communities conduct public business in old and 
inadequate buildings inherited from a different age or in 
secondhand space originally built for other purposes and 
usually acquired at a bargain. Cost considerations often 
take precedence over location, size, age, condition and 
appearance of the structure. In many cases this is false 
economy and the. community is burdened by insufficient 
space for present and future needs. Ultimately this leads to 
a scattered and inefficient operation. 

In this regard a measurement of the adequacy of 
governmental buildings might relate directly to the amount 
of space a community must rent to accommodate a 
proliferation of governmental functions. When a local 
government rents office space it either recognizes some 
econoirde wisdom in this approach or it needs more space 
than it can, or is willing to provide. 

According to observations made by the International 
City Manager’s Assodation, the proper location of a 
governmantal building is as important as the design of the 
building itself in enabling it to perform its functions 
economically and efficiently over a long period of time. A 
poor location may be a great handicap to the conduct of 
public business. 

In selecting locations for governmental buildings of the 
central type, the first question to be answered is whether 
these buildings are to be placed on scattered sites that 
might be appropriate for each indi^ddual structure or use 
but that are, in general, not related to eadi other, or 
whether they should be combined into a group of bmldings 
forming a center or focal point of the community. The 
answer to this question mil depend upon the circumstances 
in each individual community and upon the relative value 
assigned to the various considerations sudi as economy, 
land use patterns, the desire for a community civic image, 
etc. Both arrangements have advantages and disadvantages. 

Advantages of Scatterad Locations 

If buildings are scattered throu^out the central area 
the problem of finding sites may be simplified. Parking 
problems will more likely be lass acute, the benefits to 
neighboring properties may be more widely distributed, and 
the most suitable location for any individual function may 
be obtained. In the case of the larger communities, 
scattered locations offer less danger of bloddng business 
expansion in any direction. 

Advantages of Grouped Buildings 

The grouping of public buildings in a complex offers a 
convenience to the public in transacting business requiring 



visits to more than one public agency. Similarly, efficiency 
and economy in the conduct of public affairs may be 
promoted when buildings are grouped so as to facilitate 
easy contact between public officials and joint use of 
parking and other facUities, Also, a smalier aggregate 
acreage may be required Ijr a group of buildings than for 
scattered structures, assuming in each case comparable 
standards of open space for amenity, for fire protection and 
for separation from adjoining development. 

Perhaps the strongest argument for the Rouping of 
public buddings in a civic center is the increased importance 
and aesthetic significance they gain when each building 
becomes a part of a unified complex. The opportunity to 
create a community focal point is lost if buildings are 
scattered. 

In any case, the buildings shouid be designed to 
accommodate aU present functions with some possibility 
fox expansion. The site should provide convenient public 
parking and permit future building expansion. In small 
communities, perhaps considering their first public build= 
ing, a location adjacent to a church, school, fire station or 
si^ar public or semi-public structure, or to an existing 
open space, can form the nucleus of an effective civic focal 
point. 

In evaluating the adequacy of a public building of the 
neighborhood type, consideration should be given not only 
to the present needs of the neighborhood but also to 
probable changes in need that may occur during the life of 
the structure. Specific standards for the location and size of 
neighborhood facilities will depend upon the type of 
facility, the servico area it is designed to serve, the function 
it is to perform, and the probable number of users of the 
facility. 



SUMMARY OF THE DATA 

With the exception of the Town of Cobleskill, 
questionnaire respondents from the CobleskilUSchohaHc 
Qrowth Area indicated a general satisfaction with the 
buildin|s now used by departments of local government. 
Respondents from the Town of Cobleskill stated that a new 
hi^way garage and town hall were needed and that the 
first step toward satisfying this need had been taken with 
the purchase of land for the hi^way garage. 

Schoharie County, in which this Growth Area is 
located, has several buddings in the Village of Schoharie. 
These include a County Court House, County Clerk’s 
biulding, a combination jail and sheriffs office, and a 
County Health Department building in addition to space 
whidi is rented for use by the Department of Social 
Services and a new! y=constructed county highway garage. 
With the exception of the County Clerk’s building, wliich is 
overcrowded, governmental office space at the county level 
is apparently adequate at the present time, 
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In the Susquehanna Valley Growth Areaf which in= 
eludes communities in Otsego, Delaware and Chenango 
Counties, governmental buildings are generally adequate. 
The Village of Cooperstown, which is outside the Growth 
Area is presently constructing a new village office building. 
All questionnaire respondents from the Growth Center 
rated as adequate the existing public buildings in their 
communities, with the exception of the City of Oneonta, 
which rated facilities for government functions as inade- 
quate and considered this a major community problam 
Otsego County buddings, all of which are located in the 
Village of Cooperstown, outside of the Growth Area, will 
be greatly improved with the completion of a new county 
office building now under construction. The inventory of 
buildings for the county includes a Court House, Clerk, 
Surrogate and Treasurer’s building, jail and space rented for 
use by the Department of Social Services, Family Court and 
Probation Department, A county highway garage is also 
located in Cooperstown. 

Governmental buildings in Sidney, the only Delaware 
County community which is located in a Growth Area, are 
adequate from the viewpoint of questionnaire respondents 
in that area. The main county office complex in Delaware 
County is located in Delhi and includes a Court House, 
Clerk’s offico and a combination sheriffs office and jail. 
According to county offidals this space is under maximum 
utilization at the present and may need to be expanded 
soon. The central office for the county highway depart- 
ment is also located in Delhi but garage facilities are 
distributed throughout the county as are offices of the 
county Health Department. 

Governmental buildings in the Chenango Valley 
Growth Area and also in Chenango County were generally 
considered adequate by dl questionnaire respondents 
except from the Town of Sherburne. Respondents from 
this community indicated that, while vUlaga buddings were 
in good condition, public buildings In the Town need 
replacing. Chenango County buildings include a new county 
office buildlni in addition to the Court House, the jail and 
sheriffs office and a county highway garage, all in Norwich. 
All departments appeir to have adequate space except for 
the Department of Social Services. 

In the Btnglmmton-Owego-Susquehanna Growth Arm, 
space for governmental activities appears to be adequate 
with the exception of the Village of Johnson City and the 
City of Binghamton, Questionnaire respondents from these 
areas indicated a need for more space and modernization of 
existing facUitias. A Civic Center is being developed in the 
downtown Bin^amton urban renewal project area which 
will consist of a new county office building adjacent to the 
existing Court House, office building, public safety building 
and jail. In addition to this complex, Broome County also 
operates a main county highway prage in the Town of 
Chenango and several scattered garage fadlities. The 



Broome County Department of Social Services and the 
county Health Department also maintain offices in 
Binghamton utilizing a county-owned building and some 
rental space. 

Questionnaire respondents from the Ithaca^Cortland 
Growth Area indicated general dissatisfaction with existing 
public buildings. Four of the five respondents from 
Tompkins County stated that additional space was needed 
for activities ranging from vehicle storage to office space. 
Field reports indicate that accommodating public safety 
functions is particularly critical in Tompkins County and 
that a generi shortage of county office space exists. The 
county owns and operates a Court House and a historical 
museum, a sheriffs office and jail in the City of Ithaca as 
well as rented space for the county Department of Social 
Services. The office of the highway superintendent and a 
recently completed main bi^iway garage are in the Town of 
Ithaca. A critical space problem for the City of Ithaca jail 
and Police Department will be solved when a recently 
purchased office building is renovated for police activities. 
A new central fire headquarters and a branch station now 
nearing completion will greatly alleviate space needs of the 
Ithaca Fire Department. 

Cortland County questioimaire respondents were more 
satisfied with existing governmental bidldings than respon- 
dents from Tompkins County but one of the six respon- 
dents indicated a need for improved hi^way equipment 
storage facilities In the Town of Cortlandville, A new city 
hall has recently been completed in the City of Cortland 
which together with a new tower apartment building forms 
a focal point in the community. 

The Chemung River Valley Growth Area includes 
communities in both Chernung and Steuben County* All 
questionnaire respondents from these communities were 
satisfied with existing governmental buildings with the 
exception of the City of Elmira. Interviews with local 
offidals there indicate that modernization of existing 
buildings is needed. Chemung County buildings include a 
Court House and Clerk’s Building which accommodates 
most of the departments of county government, a combina- 
tion diarlff s office and jail and a county welfare building 
which is presently undergoing renovation. A new county 
Health Department complex is now being planned in the 
downtown Elimra area as part of an urban renewal project. 
The county highway garage is located in the VUlaga of 
Horseheads and is in good condition. 

Steuben County buildings are distributed throu^out 
the county with the main concentration of offices in the 
Village of Bath. The governmental complex In Bath 
includes a Court House, jail and sheriffs office, Treasurer’ s 
BuUdiilg which houses the offices of the County Clark and 
Surrogate as well as the Supendsor’s Chambers. Two 
adriition^ court houses exist in Coming and Hornell, as 
well as four scattered county highway garages* County 
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office space is somewhat limited and accommodations are 
generally inadequate for most departments or for court 
proceedtogs. Steuben County rents space in several areas for 
the use of the Economic Opportunity Program. 

In the Watkim Glm-Montour Falls Growth Area the 
Village of Watkins Glen appears to be the only community 
suffering from inadequate space for government activities. 
According to local officials Schuyler County buildings 5 
while adequate for the present^ may soon be overcrowded. 
These buildings indude ^ Court House and annex and a new 
sheriffs office and jails all in Watkins Glen, plus a 
Rural-Urban Center in the Village of Montour Falls which 
houses the County Extension Service and the Conservation 
Department. Some minor improvements may be made to 
the Court House which is a relatively old building. The 
county highway garage is also located in Watkins Glen. 

In the Cohocton River Valley Growth Area at least two 
communities, the Town of Batii and the Village of 
Wayland, have inadequate public buildings according to 
questionnaire respondents. Since this Growth Area is in 
Steuben County in which a need for improved govern= 
mental office space has already bean noted, consideration 
of a joint effort for improvement between the Town of 
Bath and county officials might be considered. 

In the Homell-Alfied Growth Area, which includes 
o^mmunities in both Allegany and Steuben countks, a 
specific need for new government office buildings exists in 
the Town of Almond and in the City of HornelL Question- 
naira respondents from these areas indicated that the 
present space is inadequate and that this constitutes a major 
problem in both communities. 

Questionnaire respondents from the Village of 
WeUsvUle in the Wellsville Growth Area stated that govern- 
mental buildings are inadequate and that a new public 
safety facility is needed. The Village of Belmont in this 
Growth Area contains most of file Allegany County 
buildings including the Court House and a combination 
sheriffs office and jail. County officials indicated that 
existing space in these facilities is limited and that 
additional space is needed. In addition to the facilities in 
Belmont, the county operates a highway praga in Friend- 
ship and offices for the Department of Sodal Services in 
Angelica. 

Several communities in the Olean-Bradford Growth 
Area, including the villages of Randolph and East I^ndolph 
and the Town of Hinsdale, indicated a need for improved 
governmental office space and rated this as a major 
community problem. Cattaraugus County, in whidi most of 
this growth area is located, is one of the few counties in the 
region which has adequate space and faciUties for govern- 
mental funetions. A new Court House, county office 
building and pubhc safety building have recently been 
completed in the Village of Little Valley whidi, according 
to local offidals, accommodates ^ departments ade- 



quately. The county also rents space in the City of Olcan 
for the use of the county Judge and Probation Department, 
the county Health Department and branch offices of 
county government. In addition to these facilities 
Cattaraugus County operates a hi^way garage in Little 
Valley and six auxillaiy garages In scattered locations plus 
an office of the Department of Social Services at the 
County Home in Macluas. 

Questionnaire respondents from the Ashford-Nuckar 
Growth Area, also in Cattaraugus County, indicated general 
satisfaction with existing facilities, with the axcaption of 
the Town of Ashford and the Village of ElUcottviUe, The 
inadequa^ m Ashford should be corrected on completion 
of a new town office bdilding which is now under 
construction. According to questionnaire respondents, no 
improvements are scheduled for the Village of ElficottviUe. 

In the Chmtauqm Lake-Warren Growth Area a need 
for improved government office space exists in the villages 
of Falconer and I^ewood. Questionnaire respondents 
from these two communities indicated that police and fire 
department space is inadequate and that new public safety 
buildings are needed. Respondents from the City of 
Jamestown also stated that government office space was 
inadequate, but noted that a new mimicipal building is in 
the working drawing stage. 

Chautauqua County buUdings are located primarily in 
the Village of Mayville and include a Court House and a 
combination Sheriffs office and jail. A new county office 
building, scheduled for completion in Januaiy of 1969, will 
accommodate aU county offices now located in inadequate 
buildings. The Department of Sodal Services is planning a 
separate facility. In addition to the county-owned facilities 
in Mayville, Chautauqua County rents office space in 
Jamestown and Duiddik and oparatas a county Mghway 
prage in the Village of Falconer, 

The Dunkirk‘Lake Erie Growth Area, also in 
Chautauqua County, has a need for addition^ space for 
government functions in the Village of Westfield and in the 
City of Dunkirk. Questionnaire respondents from Westfield 
indicated that a new public safety bulding was needed to 
accommodate the fire and police departments but respon- 
dents, from Dunkirk, while stating a need, did not specify 
whidi governmental departments ware inadequately 
housed. 

PRELIMINARY ANALYSIS 

With few exceptions, governments at the village, town 
and county level throu^out the Appalachian Region are 
utilmng older buildings which may not be functionally 
equipped to handle modern needs. In addition to the age of 
the buildings, many of which may be notable examples of 
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historic arcWtacture, most do not provide the space needed 
by ever-expanding dapartme' of government. 

Questionnaire respondents emphasized that the need 
for proper facilities for fire and police departments is 
common to the region with many police departments 
relegated to the poorest available office space. 

Two branches of county government ~ the Department 
of Social Services and the Health Department - tend to use 
rented space more frequently than other departments. 
Rented space is also being used in Chautauqua, Otsego and 
Schoharie Counties for judicial functions such as Family 
Court and the County Probation Department. 



In general, inadequate public buildings were not rated 
as major community problems with only 30 of the 113 
questionnaire respondents mentioning a need for improve- 
ment of existing facilities. Since solutions to many of the 
problems facing communities in the Appalachian Region 
wiU, in most cases, require an increased expenditure for 
capital improvements and because many of these problems 
are of a critical nature and should be attacked immediately, 
improvement of governmental buildings may fall very low 
on a list of priorities. Communities needing increased space 
and facilities nmy choose to rent additional space rather 
than ignore the needs of lood government. 
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APPENDIX A 

ADMINSSTRATIVi FRAMEWORK^ Housing Conditions 

There is no one administrative body responsible for the 
maintenance of minimum housing standards in the New 
York Stale Appalachia Region. Throughout the region local 
laws and regulations control in varying degrees conditions 
of occupancy j minimum standards of health and safety ^ and 
other structural and environmental conditions of the 
housing supply. The legal basis for the regulation of private 
property in the interests of public healths safety , morals 
and the general welfare of the community is found in the 
constitutional provision for “police power.” With the 
courts rests the responsibility of interpreting this constitu= 
tional provision so that the use of property is consistent 
with the general welfare. 

Until the last few decades ^ the police power was used 
only to restrict or suppress the uses or attributes of 
property considered to be detrimental to the public 
welfare. Through a series of legal interpretations this power 
has become the basis for the regulation of building methods 
and materials through Building Codes, the regulation of 
existing structures through locally=applicable Housing 
Codes and for the control of land use through zoning, 
subdivision and planning legislation. 

New York State Division of Housing and 
Communi'ty Renewal 

The Division of Housing and Community Renewal is a 
branch of the Executive Department of the State of New 
York, It is closely allied with the New York State Housing 
Finance Agency which provides the financing mechanism 
for the middle-income housing program administered by 
the State. 

Department of Housing and Urban Development 

The Department of Housing and Urban Development is 
a branch of the Federal government responsible for the 
adininistration of programs aimed at the development of 
entire communities as well as aids available to individual 
householders. Through the various Federal programs, tech- 
nical and financial assistance goes primarily to State and 
local governments and community organizations. Informa- 
tion, advice, special surveys, and other forms of technical 
assistance are available as well as grants and loans for 
research projects, 

Board of Standards and Appeals 

The Board of Standards and Appeals is a branch of the 
State Department of Labor. The board’s responsibilities 
include the administration of the State Standard Building 
Code for places of public assembly, factory buildings and 
mercantile establishments and cover not only new con- 
struction but the alteration, demolition and maintenance of 
all such buildings. 




APPENDIX B 

STATE BUILDING CONSTRUCTION CODE 
ACCEPTANCES 

The following communities in the New York Appala- 
chian Region have adopted the State Building Construction 
Code: 



ALLEGANY 

None 




BROOME 


Binghamton 


(C) 


Kirkwood 


(T) 


Union 


(T) 


Vestal 


(T) 


Deposit 


(V) 


Endicott 


(V) 


Johnson City 

CATTARAUGUS 


(V) 


Clean 


(C) 


Salamanca 


(C) 


Carrollton 


(T) 


EUicottville 


(T) 


Perrysburg 


(T) 


Allegany 


(V) 


EllicottviUe 


(V) 


Gowanda 


(V) 


Limestone 


(V) 


CHAUTAUQUA 


Dunkirk 


(C) 


Jamestown 


(C) 


EUicott 


(T) 


Pomfret 


(T) 


Falconer 


(V) 


Forestville 


(V) 


Lakewood 


(V) 


Mayville 


(V) 


Sinclairville 


(V) 


CHEMUNG 


Elmira 


(C) 


Ashland 


(T) 


Elmira 


(T) 


Horsehaads 


(T) 


Southport 


(T) 


Elmira Heights 


(V) 


Horseheads 


(V) 


Wellsburg 


(V) 


CHENANGO 


Norwich 


(C) 


CORTLAND 


Cortland 


(C) 




DELAWARE 




Deposit 


(T) 


Tompkins 


(T) 


Deposit 


(V) 


Sidney 


(V) 


OTSEGO 




Oneonta 


(C) 


Unadilla 


(T) 


Cooperstown 


(V) 


Otego 


(V) 


Unadilla 


(V) 


SCHOHARIE 




Cobleskill 


(V) 


SCHUYLER 




None 




STEUBEN 




Corning 


(C) 


Hornell 


(C) 


Corning 


(T) 


Erwin 


(T) 


Hornby 


(T) 


North Hornell 


(V) 


Painted Post 


(V) 


Prattsburg 


(V) 


TIOGA 




Newark Vdley 


(V) 


Owego 


(V) 


Waverly 


(V) 


TOMPKINS 




Ithaca 


(C) 


Danby 


(T) 


Ithaca 


(T) 


Dryden 


(V) 


Groton 


(V) 



Source: Statistical Summary of Programs, DHCR, June 30, 1967 , 



APPENDrX C 

ADMINISTRATIVE FRAMEWORK: 

Non-Residential Blight in Major Cities 

No one department or agency is responsible for the 
regulation of commercial and industrial areas. Local plan- 
ning and zoning practices exert some regulatory pressures in 
the form of land use controls. Regulations such as these 
may be ineffective In controlling other factors contributing 
to blight. 

Public Health and Fire Regulatory Agencies may act to 
alleidate conditions resulting from accumulations of refuse 



or combustible materials and to other conditions affecting 
pubiic health and safety. The administrative framework of 
these agencies is described in the sections covering Major 
Heaith and Fire Protection Facilities, 

The Urban Renewal process which helps to eliminate 
both residential and non-residential blight is administered at 
the community level by a local public agency. An urban 
renewal project must be approved by resolution of the local 
governing body and the locality must adopt, and have 
certified by the Secretary of the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development (HUD), a workable program for 
community improvement, 

APPENDIX D 

ADMINISTRATIVE FRAMEWORK; Library Facilities 
New York State Library Extension Division 

The State of New York -has played a prominent role in 
providing library facilities for its citizens since colonial 
times. The first general library law was passed in 1796 and 
made possible the incorporation of libraries by groups of 
citizens. In 1818, the State Library was established, and in 
1 844 was placed under the control of the Board of Regents 
of the University of the State of New York. The State 
Library serves as a depository for manuscripts and publica- 
tions and other official documents of the State of New 
York. Public manuscripts are preserved in the Archives and 
made accessible to the general public. In addition, it 
provides a special book collection and a professional staff 
oriented primarily to serve members of the legislature and 
State officials. 

Public Library Systems 

While the State Division of Library Development has 
traditionally provided financial and technical assistance to 
public libraries, the growing demands on local libraries and 
their lack of financial resources has resulted in the State’s 
providing for an additional level of service — the coopera- 
tive library system. A library system is an association of 
autonomous local libraries or a group of branch libraries 
which cooperate to provide improved library service for the 
residents of a county or multi-county area. Each library 
system is an incorporated unit chartered by the Board of 
Regents and is eligible to receive State financial aid in 
accordance with standards established by the Commissioner 
of Education. 

Administration and Financing 

The Appalachian counties are now served by five 
library systems, one of which, the Mohawk Valley Library 
Association, is not within the Appalachia Repon. Each 
system usually includes a group of member libraries 



TOWNS & PLACES IN THE NEW YORK APPALACHIAN AREA 
WHICH HAVE ADOPTED STATE BUILDING CODE 




TOWNS WHICH HAVi ADOPTED 
STATE BUILDINQ CODE 



CITIES WHICH HAVE ADOPTED 
STATE BUILDING CODE 



VILLAGES WHICH HAVi ADOPTED 
STATE BUILDINQ CODE 



SOURCE! StatirtMl Summary of Programs - Division of Housing Si Community Ranawal, June 1967 . 
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administered by a board of trustees and a headquarters unit 
with an executive director, staff, and central reference 
library. 

The systems generally are supported by a combination 
of State aid and local tax monies. For the State as a whole 
in 1962 some $55,000,000, or roughly $3.36 for each 
resident of the State, was spent for public library service. 
The sources of funds are broken down as follows: 64% = 
local taxes, 16.5% - state taxes, .5% - federal sources; 19% 
— other sources including endowments and Ones. State aid 
is allotted first through an annual cash grant. Additional 
money is distributed on the basis of the size and population 
of the area served and on the number of books purer iased 
annually . 

Services 

Each system, in its service to member libraries and area 
residents, provides all or some combination of the following 
functions: 

1 . “Receives and administers State financial aid. 

2. Assists in the maintenance of an interlibrary 
reference collection and general reference service, 

3. Establishes a book pool from which member 
libraries can borrow to augment local collections. 

4. Provides rotating collections of special interest 
books. 

5. Operates bookmobiles and book stations to 
provide library ser\ice for area residents not served 
by community libraries. 

6. Operates a central service unit which performs 
certain clerical and business duties for member 
libraries. 

7. Provides various advisory services through Indi^ 
vidual consultation, workshops and interlibrary 
conferences. 

8. Encourages and assists in the establishment of 
new libraries.” Primer of Public Library Systems 
in New York State ^ University of State of New 
York, 1966, p. 3.) 

In addition to providing funds, the State assists in these 
tasks by providing consultant services throu^ the Library 
Extension Division and by making available resources from 
the State Library at Albany. Library systems may also be 
aided by private consulting firms which survey in depth the 
resources and level of services for an area, and suggest 



improvements that may be made within the system. The 
Four County System has available A Swn^ey of the Libraries 
of Broome, Chenango, Delaware and Otsego Counties, New 
York by Edwin Beckeman and Michael Cohen, Consultants. 

Central Libraries 

Since it is not practical or economically feasible for 
each public library to acquire an extensive collection, 
central libraries are designated to provide interlibrary loans 
CO member libraries and to enlarge collections on special 
subjects. The central library is usually the largest public 
library in the area at the time the system is established and 
thus serves not only the system, but is an important local 
resource. Area residents may avail themselves of the centra) 
library’s facilities by visiting the library directly or by 
borrowing through their local libraries. There are six such 
libraries in the Appalachia Region. 

Community Libraries 

In New' York State two types of libraries for general 
public use are found; the public library and the free 
association library. Public libraries are established by the 
authority of the local governing body to serve its jurisdiC’ 
tion. Alternatively, they may be authorized by the elec= 
torate of the municinaiity or by a school district by 
referendum. Trustees appointed by a municipal governing 
body or elected by a school district apply to the New York 
State Board of Regents for a charter. The Board diarges the 
responsibility of administering the facilities to the trustees 
and appoints a director or librarian to carry out the trustees 
program. 

A free association library, in contrast, is formed 
through action taken by a group of private citizens ” an 
“association.” The association library is chartered in the 
same way by the Board of Regents and is governed by a 
Board of Trustees usuaky appointed by the association. 
Funds previously attainable only by endowments and local 
contributions are now supplemented with funds provided 
throu^ the cooperative library system. 

Bookmobiles 

Bookmobiles provide minimum library service and are 
used for areas not readily accessible to other library 
facilities. Each system servdng the Appalachian Region has a 
bookmobile unit wliich can carry approximately 3,000 
volumes in addition to films and phonograph records. 
Bookmobile stops usually are made for one-half to one and 
one-half hours every two weeks, except during months of 
severe weather. During these months, local libraries increase 
their stocks to offset the decreased bookmobile service. 
Circulation and registration numbers are provided in Table 
1 1 , bookmobile stops are indicated on the Library FacOities 
map. 
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In addition to bookmobile service, the Southern Tier 
Library Association provides a “Mobile Center” which is 
unique to upstate New York. The Mobile Center is a trailer, 
somewhat larger than a housetrailer, transported from one 
area to another by truck. It is staffed locally and remdins 2 
to 3 days in each community. There is presently one trailer 
in operation, with plans for an additional unit in the near 
future. Mobile Center stops are also indicated on the map. 

Tht Reference and Research Library Program 

In 1965, Governor Rockefeller convened the First 
Governor’s Conference on Libraries. As an outgrowth of 
this conference and subsequent recommendations of the 
Governor's Library Association, funds were appropriated 
for a reference and research library program. The State has 
been organizeu into nine regional reference and research 
library areas. The chartered associations are: 

The Capital District Library Council for Reference & 

Research Resources. 

The Central New York Reference and Resources 

Council , 

TTie New York Metropolitan Reference & Re.search 

Library Agency, Inc. 

The North Country Reference & Research Resources 

Council. 

The Rochester Re^onal Research Library Council. 

The Southeastern New York Library Resources 

Council. 

The Western New York Library Resources Council. 

The South Central Research Library Council. 

The Long Island Library Resr urces Council. 

Voting .membefship in the systems has been limited to 
educational or nonprofit institutions which meet minimum 
standards. A public library system, while it may have 30 to 
40 member libraries, is usually counted as one member of 
the research system. 

The purpose of the Reference and Research Library 
program is to make accessible on a statewide basis reference 
materials and research library resources that previously may 
have been available at only a single location in the State. 
Computers will be used for data processing and for the 
design of acquisition and processing systems. Under an 
experimental program terminated in March 1968, the major 
libraries in the State ware linked by the Facsimile Trans- 
mission System (FACTS) which could transmit printed 
pages and photographs to network stations. Cornell UnF 
versity and SUNY at Bingliamton prowde stations in the 
Appalachian Region. Other innovations and systems are 
also being explored to improve the quality and scope of 



services on a statewide basis. The New York State Inter- 
library Loan Program (NYSILL), inaugurated in 1967, is 
the means through wliich the research community of the 
state has immediate access to library materials. Through 
this program the private research collections of the state 
were made available to the scientist, lawyer, teacher, college 
faculty , student or any person with a serious study purpose. 

College and University Libraries 

College and university libraries can serve as another 
very important resource. Twenty-three junior colleges, 
colliges and universities in the 14 counties provide several 
million additional volumes and specialized services (at least 
on a limited basis) to the area's residents. In general, the 
level of service is superior to any local library since college 
libraries usually are open every day of the week for a 
minimum of eight hours. 



Special Library Facilities 

The 14-county area is also fortunate in having several 
institutions and private firms with special library facilities. 
Medical, legal, and technical libraries are located through- 
out the area to provide information not normally available 
in the public systems. Other libraries, such as the Corning 
Museum of Glass Ubrary, serve a tourist and recreational 
function in addition to being a technical library. 

A PPENDIX E 

ADMINISTRATIVE FRAMEWORK: Health Facilities 

The New York State Department of Health is respon- 
sible* for the administration and enforcement of the Public 
Health Law and the State Sanitary Code and assumes 
general supervision of the work of all local public health 
authorities. The Agency is also authorized to administer 
funds allocated for health work under the Federal Social 
Security Act. 

Ragional Service Areas 

The Department of Health is diwded into seven 
regional service areas (Figure 9) with offices located within 
the principal cities in each area. Each regional office 
contains a wide range of specialized medical facilitias 
staffed by professional health officers to assist municipal- 
ities and area residents. The region is further divided into 
districts with offices located within a major urban center. 
The Appalachian Region comes under the jurisdiction of a 
number of these regional and district offices. 

The regional health offices are responsible for: 

— development, maintenance and evaluation of 
health ser\dces to meet public heajth needs of the 
area; 
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ORGANIZATION - DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 
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-- providing consultation services to the staff of the 
district health oltices as well as to county and city 
health departments within the region, and to assist 
in health program planning; 

-interpreting policies and procedures in offices 
established by the State Health Department and 
evaluating work done by local health offices. 

The district offices of the New York State Department 
of Health provide certain specialized services to counties. 
Their primary function is to help fill in critical gaps in local 
public health services. The major activities of the district 
offices are the investigation and control of tuberculosis, 
venereal disease and other communicable diseases and 
environmental sanitation. Where there are no county health 
departments, the district health officer issues permits to 
milk processing plants, and temporary residences including 
camps, trade, parks, motels and farm labor camps. Sub- 
divisi(i*i plans are reviewed and approved by the district 
health officer, primarily with regard to water supply and 
sewage disposal systems. 

The State Advisory Council 

Chapter 730 of the Laws of New York State (1964) 
and Article 28 of the Public Health Law provides that the 
State Hospital Review and Planning Council operate as an 
integral part of the State Department of Health. It has 31 
gub e mat orially -appointed members whose constituencies 
reflect a wide range of interests. It has the responsibility for 
'‘promoting adequacy, efficiency and economy among all 
hospitals and related facilities in the State,'’ except in 
relation to mental health facilities planning. This is under 
the jurisdiction of the Department of Mental Hygiene and is 
dealt with separately in this report. The State Council is 
also advisory to the Department in its administration of the 
IfiJl-Burton Act (Public Law 88-443) and the certification 
of hospitals and related facilities; on applications for 
extensions and new facilities; and the development of rules 
and regulations requisite for the legal recognition of the 
regional planning councils,. 

Regional Planning Councils 

Seven incorporated regional hospital review and plan^ 
ning councils in cooperation with the Division of Hospital 
Review and Planning of the State of New York Health 
Department: 

1. maintain liaison with and assist the various official 
and voluntary hospital and related agencies and 
facilities in its region to promote, develop and 
maintain hospital and related facUities of high 
quality; 

2- make recommendations to the State Agency in 
regard to the need for and feasibility of new 
construction. 



In addition, each council has working relations with its 
Regional State Health Officers, local mental health boards 
and representatives of the State Department of Mental 
Hygiene. The councils are subsidized by the State of New 
York. 

The New York State Appalachian Region counties fall 
under four regioifitl hospital review and planning councils. 
(See Table 54 below.) 



Tible 54 

COUNTIES SERVED BY SPECIFIED REGIONAL HOSPITAL COUNCILS 



OF THE NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 



Hegtonal Hosottal Council 


Counties Served 


Western New York 


Gatturftugus 

Chsuteuqua 


Rochester Rugldn 


Allegany 

Gheramg 

Schuyler 

Steuben 


Central Huw York 


Broome 




Chenango 

Cortlafid 




Tioga 

Tompkins 


Hsrth«s«teifn Hew York 


Delavare 




Otsego 

Schoharie 



State Health Planning Commission 

The planning efforts of governmental and non- 
govern mental agencies and or|anizations concerned with 
health services are reviewed and coordinated by the State 
Health Planning Commission, which is also responsible for 
developing a comprehensive State health plan. 

This commission is coniposed of the Commissioners of 
Health, Mental Hygiene, Education, Labor, Local Govern- 
ment and Sodal Service, the Superintendent of Insurance, 
the Chancellor of the State University, the Chairman of the 
Narcotics Control Commission and (as exofficio, non- 
voting member) the Director of the Office of Planning 
Coo.rdination. 

The Commission is advised by a Health Planning 
Advisory Council consisting of representatives of govern- 
mental and non-governmental organizations concerned with 
health and of consumers of health services . 
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Besides coordinating health planning and formulating a 
comprehensive health plan, the Health Planning Commis= 
sion is empowered to: 

serve as the single State agency to supervise the 
adniinistration of the State comprehensive health 
planning functions implenienting the Federal Com- 
prehensive Health Planning and Public Health 
Services Amendments of 1966; 

establish the policies and procedures for the 
expenditure of public funds tor the purpose of 
comnrehensive State planning for both public and 
private health services; 

— designate public or private non-profit agencies or 
organizations for the purpose of area-wide health 
planning in the various parts ol the State , 

— approve project grants to public or private non- 
profit agencies or organizations for area-wide health 
planning; 

— review all the plans of state agencies relating to 
the prowsion of health and mental health services to 
assure that such plans are in accordance with the 
comprehensive health plan. 

Federal Govermnent Public Health Services* 

The Federal government plays an important role in the 
development and improvement of public health services at 
the community level. Funds are allocated to state health 
departments and these departments in turn may allocate 
the Federal grants-in-aid to local health departments. Such 
funds may be used for so-called '"demonstration” projects, 
such as training courses for nursing home operators, 
development of poison control centers, use of mobila units 
for tuberculosis casefinding, and studies of home care. 

Many other Federal activities have an effect on 
community health. Guidelines for local health services are 
developed by national studies of health status of the 
population and of health manpower and facilities. The 
Federal government also conducts and supports medical 
research; provides medical services to designated benefi- 
ciaries (such as military personnel and their dependents); 
directs environmental health ser^ces to prevent disease 
(from air and water pollution, toxic substances, radiation, 
etc.); immunization; and directs the collection of NUtal and 
public health statistics. 

Direct service is usually restricted to selected groups of 
beneficiaries, while community-wide ser^ces are channeled 

*H€alth Facilities in Herkimer ■ Oneida CountiesX Utica, New York, 
Herkimer — Oneida Counties Comprehensive Planning Program, p, 
7 . 



to the recipient through agencies of state and, in some 
instances, local governnient. Wlieii Federal services reach 
the individual by an indirect rather than a direct route, 
Federal responsibility is usually discharged through grants- 
in-aid. In exercising regulatory control, Federal agencies 
pursue their own enforcement activities or cooperate with 
state authorities. 

The Federal government’s major responsibilities for 
public health rest with the Public Health Service, a part of 
the Department of Health, Education and Welfare. Public 
Health Service programs augment the nation’s health and 
medical research througli grants to scientists, through the 
investigations of seven Public Health Service research 
institutes, through fellowship awards to individuals and 
‘raining grants to universities for training research workers. 
A significant portion of the work is carried on by the 
National Institutes of Health, a cooperative group of seven 
institutes concerned with medical teacliing and research in 
cancer, heart, aUergy and infectious diseases, arthritis and 
metabolic diseases, dental research, mental health, neuro- 
logical diseases and bUndness, 

The Service also helps to expand the national reservoir 
of manpower for health services and to increase profes- 
sional competence through traineeships for health workers, 
training grants to schools of public health and refresher 
courses in various aspects of public health. The Public 
Health Service ~ through grants-in-aid, technical assistance, 
and consultation to states -- helps to translate knowledge 
into practice by encouraging state and local governments to 
develop health programs, to improve community health 
practices, and to develop hospital and medical facilities. 

Other programs of the Public Health Service guard 
against the introduction of transmissible diseases from 
abroad and assist foreign countries to develop health 
services and to eliminate and control major diseases. The 
Service also collects, disseminates, and exchanges informa- 
tion on health problems; establishes standards for prepara- 
tion of biologies and testing of vaccines and their prepara- 
tion; and provides medical and hospital care for ’uch 
Federal beneficiaries as merchant seamen, coast guardsmen, 
Indians and Alaskan natives. 

APPENDIX F 

ADMINISTRATIVE FRAMEWORK; 

Mental Health Facilities 

In accordance with the provisions of the Mental 
Hypene Law, the authority and responsibility for the 
administration and supervision of Title I and Title II of 
Public Law 88-164, the Mental Retardation Facilities and 
Community Mental Health Center Act of 1963, is vested in 
the Department of Mental Hygiene. The Department has 
the power to plan for and to provide adequate facilities and 
services by making surveys and establishing minimum 
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Figure 1 1 

MENTAL HEALTH PLANNING REGIONS AND AREAS 





:Source; New York State Department of Mental Hygiene 



standards* Within the Dipartment of Mental Hygiene, the 
Division of Local Ser\dcis has the responsibility for carrying 
out these tasks but a formal agreement has been concluded 
with the New York State Department of Health, Bureau of 
Hospital Construction Services, Division of Hospital 
Review, to obviate the duplication of personnel in prepara- 
tion of appUcations for Federal grants* The Division of 
Hospital Review also has the responsibility of advising the 
Department of Mental Hygiene about the architectural 
feasibility of design, financing and scheduling and to make 
site inspections* 

“In accordance with the provisions of Section 21 -a of 
the Social Welfare Law, aU applicants for construction of 
facilities offering impatient care must obtain approval of 
the Department of Social Services, except private propri- 
etary institutions subject to the jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sioner of Hospitals of the City of New York and facilities 
operated by the City of New York and the State of New 
Yovkr* 

“With respect to the construction , modification or 
addition of facilitias for the in-patient treatment of persons 
suffering from mental iUness, mental defects, epilepsy or 
behavioral or emotional disorders the State Department of 
Social Services may not grant approval thereof until it has 
received the advice of the Commissioner of Mental Hygiene* 
With respect to the establishment of facilities for the 
examination, diagnosis, care or treatment on an out-patient 
basis of persons suffering from mental illness, mental 
defect, epUepsy or behavioral or emotional disorders, the 
State Bo^ard of Social Welfare may not endorse its approval 
to any certificate of incorporation for the establishment or 
maintenance of such facility unless the State Commissioner 
of Mental Hygiene has determined that it will license the 
facility*”^* The Division of Local Services has the respon- 
sibility for advising the Department of Social Services* 

Jointly established procedures for review and approval 
of applications for construction of facilities enable the 
departments of Mental Hygiene, So dal Services and Health 
to process applications simultaneously* 

State Advisory Council 

ITie Council, appointed by the Governor, has the 
responsibility of advising the Department of Mental 
Hygiene regarding the development of its facilities and 
services* Tlie CouncH consists of ei^t members — three 
occupy highly responsible positions in each of tht State 
Departments of Health, Education and Social Services, two 
are prominent members of different state-wide professional 
organizations and three are members of state-wide citizens’ 
organizations. The appointments are for one year. 

w York State Programs for ConstmetioFi of Community Health 
FacilMeSi 1 = 2 . 



APPENDIX G 

ADMINISTRATIVE FRAMEWORK: iducational Facilities 
The University of the State of New York 

The University of the State of New York is a Stale 
corporation, embracing all educational institutions, both 
public and private, created to further the development of 
educational facilities in New York State and to establish 
educational standards. The University includes all schools, 
colleges, libraries, museums and other educational agencies 
incorporated or admitted to the University by the Board of 
Regents* 

Board of Regents 

The Board of Regents is the 15-meu.oer governing 
body of the University of the State of New York and of the 
State Education Departnient. 

It is a policy-making and legislative body, establishing 
rules for carrying out the laws of the State governing 
education* The Board is specifically empowered to confer 
degrees, to hold examinations in secondary schools, to 
register domestic and foreign institutions of learning, to fix 
die value of depees panted in other states and countries, 
to supervise the professions other than law, to visit and 
inspect schools and colleges, and to incorporate universities, 
colleges, libraries, museums and other educational institu- 
tions* 

The law provides that the number of Regents diall be 
four greater th^ the number of judicial districts in the 
State and that the Legislature shall annually elect one 
Regent* The current Board membership is 15, and the term 
of office for each Regent is 15 years* 

The Regents, who serve without pay, meet in informal 
session once a month from September through June* The 
presiding officer of the Board is the Chancellor who is 
elected by his fellow Regents* The Vice Chancellor, also 
elected by the Board from its membership, acts as chairman 
in the absence of the Chancellor. 

Commlssionar of Education 

The Comndssioner of Education is the chief executive 
officer of the State system of education and of the Board 
of Regents and is also President of the University of the 
State of New York. He is appointed by the Regents and 
serves at their pleasure* He is responsible for the general 
supervision of all education in the State, the enforcement 
of all laws governing education, and for the execution of all 
policies and rules of the Board of Regents, TTie Commis- 
sioner has judicial as well as executive powers for he has 
authority to hear and settle controversies arising under the 
Education Law or other laws relating to the common 
school system. 



♦♦Ibid* 



State Education Department 

The State Education Department is charged with the 
general management and supervision of all public schools 
and educational work of the State, including museums and 
historical sites. 

The State Education Department and the University of 
the State of New York are both creations of the State 
Constitution. In effect, the two work as an entity, although 
it might be said that the University, with its member 
institutions, is the unifying force for all educational effort 
in New York State, while the Department is the operating 
administrative agency. 

The functions of the State Education Department may 
be broadly classified as: planning and research; direction 
and supervision; and enforcement of the laws, rules and 
regulations governing education. 

The District Framework 

School districts are units of local government estab- 
lished to carry out the State’s consiitutional responsibility 
to provide adequate educational opportunities for all the 
cliddren of the State. School districts may be headed by 
superintendents, appointed by local boards of education 
(independent superintendencies), or by a district principal, 
appointed by a board of education at the recommendation 
of the district superintendent who serves a number of local 
units. 

Supervisory School District 

The supervisory district encompasses a group of towns 
and is composed of common, union free and/or central 
school districts. It is under the supervision of a district 
superintendent of schools who acts as liaison between 
member districts and the State Education Department. The 
district superintendent is the general supervisory officer for 
nil member districts. Although appointed by the board of 
cooperative educational services of a supervisory district, 
the superintendent is also a representative of the State 
Education Department and receives his basic salary from 
that Department. His basic salary may be augmented by the 
board of cooperative educational services or by the munic- 
ipalities of the supervisory district. 

Common School District 

This is the oldest and simplest form of school district. 
Established in 1812, the common school d rtrict is autho- 
rized to offer instruction in elementary grades only. It is 
administered by a board of three elected trustees or by a 
single elected trustee. It is responsible for elementary 
education within the district and may either operate its 
own elementary schools or assign these functions to 
another district. 



Union Free School District 

A union free school district is a school district, often 
formed by combining common school districts, which is 
authorized to offer instruction in grades K through 12. The 
governing board is composed of 3 to 9 members elected by 
voters of the district. The board of education of a union 
free school district with a population of 4,500 or more may 
appoint a superintendent of schools; a union free district so 
administered is classified as a village superintendency. If 
classified as a village superintendency, a union free school 
district achieves independent status by order of the 
Commissioner of Education after verification of the dis- 
trict’s population. A request for independent status must 
first be made by the local board of education. 

Central School District 

Between 1925 and 1944, central school districts were 
known as “Central Rural Scliool Districts,” but the word 
“rural” was eliminated in 1944 as no longer appropriate. 
Today, upwards of 97% of the non-urban area of the State 
is covered by about 500 operating central school districts. 
Through the establishment of such districts, the number of 
school districts in the State, which exceeded 11,000 a 
hundred years ago, has now been reduced to less than 
1,000. In the last ten years alone, the number upstate has 
dropped by more than half while enrollments were gaining 
by 50%. 

A central school district, formed by the merger of 
smaller districts, is authorized to provide elementary and 
secondary education. It is governed by a board of 5,7 and 
9 members elected by district voters. In a central school 
district with a population of 4,SO0 or more, the board of 
education may appoint a superintendent of schools, a 
central district so administered is classified as a village 
superintendency . 

A central school district incorporating the school 
district of a city with no more than 10,000 population at 
the time of organization is classified as a city school 
district. 

Independent Superintendencies 

lliree types i f city districts are authorized to operate 
both elementary and secondary schools, administered by a 
superintendent who is appointed by a board of education. 
The superintendent is the district’s chief administrator and 
reconunends appointment of the principals, teachers and 
staff for all the schools in his district. All three are fiscally 
independent; employ separate coiistitutional tax and debt 
limitations; and may include suburban areas. 

City School District 

A school district encompassing all or most of a dty’s 
population, authorized to operate both elementary and 



secondary schools and administered by a superintendent 
appointed by the board of education. 

City Central School District 

A district formed by the merger of the sdiool district 
of a dty with a population of no more than 10,000 and one 
or more other districts. 

Enlarged City School District 

A ^strict formed by the consolidation of the school 
district of a dty of more than 10,000 but less than 125,000 
inhabitants wdth contiguous areas comprising one or more 
common or union free school districts. 

Village Suparintendency 

Is authorized to offer instruction in pades K through 
12 and is administered by a superintendent appointed by 
the local board of education. It must have a population 
exceeding 4,500 within the school district. 

Board of Cooperative Educational Servl^ 

Tlie Board of Cooperative Educational Services 
(BOCES) admmisters a propam of shared educational 
services (health, guidance, etc,) and instruction in approved 
spedal subjects (music, art, industrial arts and physical 
eduction) in loc^ area schools. In addition, classes are 
provided for education of the handicapped, BOCES thus 
acts to supplement the propams of participating school 
districts by providing sar\dces that are too axpens' /e for any 
one district to operate. 

Cooperative boards are established by the Comnus= 
sioner of Education at the request of the governini bodies 
of the local school districts comprising a supervisory 
district. Any independent superintendency may elect to 
participate or contract with BOCES for spaciflc services, 
'nie board is composed of five members elected by the 
boards of education of the partidpating school districts for 
five-year (staggered) terms. 

Operating costs are derived from the school districts 
and the State. Federal funds are also available for certain 
vocational education propams. Administrative costs are 
shared by each district, prorated on the fidl valuation of 
district property. In addition, each district pays its share of 
the ser\ices it receives » State aid is available for a portion of 
the cost of these services, depending on the true-vdue tax 
rate of the district. At present, BOCES does not have the 
power to levy taxes but is able to rant dassroom space or 
instruct biuldings. 

County Vocational Eduction and Extension Board 

This is a nine-nremb bnard appointed by the Board of 
Supervisors or o^j:^ g.rv::/ ; rs.; body of a county to provide 
instfuction in ^:-ale econonhcs, business, trade 

and technical edujua^ij kuid other special subjects for 
contracting sdiool districts. A county vocational board is 
estabUihed by the Commi^ioner of Education upon the 



request of a County Board of Supervisors. It may receive 
support from the county, contracting school districts or 
from the State and Federal government , 

Special Classes 

Special dasses have been established within many 
school districts for children who require special instruction 
and guidance. These classes are provided to aid the 
physically handicapped, mentally retarded and emotionally 
disturbed child. 

APPENDIX H 

ADMINISTRATIVE FRAMEWORK: Water Supply 
and Sewage Disposal 

The New York State Department of Health is respon= 
sible for tlie adnunistration and eiiforcament of the Public 
Health Law and the State Sanitary Code and assumes 
general supendsion of all local public health engineers. The 
administrative framework of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Health is described in Appendix E, 

Ground Water Supply^ 

This subject is dealt with in detail in the U. S. Corps of 
Endears study. Development of Water Resources in 
Appalachia^ and a brief review of their findings will suffice 
here. Hie Ground Water Map shows the assumed depend- 
able ground water discharge for the region but estimates of 
the amount of ground water available for development 
based entirely on this map might lead to an erroneous 
condusion, 

Wells may be generally expected to give a maximum 
yield of over 600 gallons per minute fhrou^out the repon, 
but the Corps of En^aers assumption is that wells wiQ be 
■located, constructed and developed with care and that 
pump equipment wiU be of the optimum rating and setting 
for Ae weUs,” In j^eparing the map, the average yields of 
die highest 3 percent of the weUs within a county were 
used as a majdmum yield for that county* This approach 
was used because most of the wells serve only domestic 
purposes and are not set up to reach a maximum yield. 

“High yield wells for industrial or municipal water 
supply shoirid be constructed at the most promising site,” 

yield sites generally occur in the vdleys underlain by 
facial out wash deposits. Except for a small rapon in 
southern Megany and Cattaraugus counties the cost of well 
fields tc yield 1 itujmon gallons per day is under $25,000. In 
those two areas the cost is likely to be between $25,000 
and $100,000 whidi is com^titive witii other sources. The 
assumption is made that 1 mgd could be obtained from 
ground water sources in any county, if a suffidant number 
of properly drilled and equipped wells were constructed. 

♦Source: Wyrick, GranvUle, Ground Water Resources A ppendisc to 
report for Development of Water Resources in Appala^ 
chm* U. i, Geolofic^ Survey, September 1966. 
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Cost range ot individual wells varies widely. The costs are 
based on an average cost during 1966 for drilling and 
pumps. Prices are slightly higher in New York State’s 
Appalachian Region than they are further south. 

The minimum cost of water per thousand pllcns 
delivered at well head is less than $.05 for most of New 
York State’s Appalachian Region, In southwestern Chau- 
tauqua County, southern Delaware County and south- 
eastern Broome County costs are likely to be a little higher. 
The cost is based on an electric power rate of $.025 per 
kilowatt hour, 24 hour pumpage at 90 percent effidency 
and at sufficient horsepower to lift 1 mgd against the total 
estimated head. This does not include the cost of treat- 
ment. Based on the amount of ground-water discharge that 
may be salvaged for use, the Army Corps of En^neers 
estimates that the optimum development of ground water is 
less than 25 thousand gallons per day per square nuie. ITie 
development of ground water in excess of the amounts 
indicated on the map is possible but the costs increase 
considerably over those reported above. 

APPENDIX I 

ADMINISTRATIVE FRAMEWORK; Solid Waste Disposal 

The New York State Department of Health is respon- 
sible for the administration and enforcement of the Public 
Health Law and the State Sanitary Code and assumes 
general supervision of all local public health engineers. The 
Administrative Framework of the New York State 
Department of Health has been described in Appendix E, 

APPENDIX J 

ADMINISTRATIVE FRAMEWORK; 

Fire Protection Facilities 

NEW YORK STATE ADMINISTRATION 

Division of Fire Safety 

The Divisioii of Fire Safety is one of the branches of 
the Office for Local Government, The Office for Local 
Governinentj in turn, is a part of the State Executive 
Department. 

The Division functions primarily as a clearing house for 
technical information. It is headed by a director who Is 
selected by the Commissioner of the Office for Local 
Government. The director is responsible for the admini- 
stration of the Division and for saiecting key assistants. In 
order to serve local areas, the Division has also established 
regional field offices whose responsibility is to provide 
technical advice. Finally, the Diidsion of Fire Safety is 
responsible for developing curricula and providing training 
courses available to paid and volunteer firemen throu^out 
the State. Classes are organized by the county fire 
coordinators In the counties outside New York City and are 
tauglit by part-time county fire instructors employed by 
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the Division of Fire Safety and paid by the State of New 
York. 

The Office for Local Government, through the Dlrdsion 
of Fire Safety and with the advice of the Fire Safety 
Advisory Board, also provides: 

Fire prevention and safety instructional materials. 

Training of firemen throughout the State. 

Presentation of awards and certificates for satis- 
factory completion of fire training courses. 

Partial or complete mobilization of apparatus, 
equipment and manpower of the fire service in the 
event of disaster. 

Encouragement of area wide mutual aid programs. 

Assistance to local governments in solving fire safety 
problems and technical advisory serwces to a num- 
ber of State agencies. 

The admmistration of the school fire safety inspec- 
tion program for non-public schools, (The admini- 
stration of fire safety for public schools is handled 
thxou^i the Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds of the State Education Department. 

Fire Safety Advisory Board 

The Fire Safety Advisory Board is composed of twelve 
members appointed by the Governor. Their major respon- 
sibility is to advise and assist the Commissioner of the 
Office for Local Government and the Director of Fire 
Safety on fire protection and fire safety problems. 

School Fire Safety Committei 

The School Fire Safety Committee assists in developing 
recommendations suggested by the Governor for improving 
school fire safety practices. The Comiiuttee represents 
pubUc and private school officials, the insurance industry, 
colleges and universities, State agencies and other groups 
interested in school fire safety . 

Forilt Fire Protaotlon 

The Division of Lahds and Forests of the New York 
State Conservation Department is charged with the respon- 
sibility for iorest file control within the State, fhe State 
has been divided into fifteen Forest Districts, outside of 
Greater Nev/ York City, consisting of one or more counties; 
each DMrict is administered by a Forest Practice Board 
composed of local persons from each county and a 
technically trained District Forester. 
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The Appalachian Region is protected by five Forest 
Districts, numbers 1 — 5. Jurisdiction in each of the 
Districts varies. In addition to the Conservation Depart- 
ment, the Division of Lands and Forests may designate fire 
towers responsible for forest fire protection. The Division, 
however, maintains the system and bears the total cost of 
all forest fire operations. In other towns, the municipality 
itself is financially responsible for forest fire protection, 
with the town supervisor acting as superintendent of fire 
protection. These designations, along with the District 
boundaries, are shown on Figure 7. 

In terms of fire control, the first responsibility lies with 
observers in the fire towers in strategic positions in the 
forested areas. When a fire is sighted, the observer contacts 
the forest ranger in the appropriate district. The ranger is, 
in turn, responsible for directing fire control operations and 
mobilizing a local group of fire wardens who are available 
when called. If the fire is accessible by regular equipment, 
the ranger may call the local fire department, and, if 
necessary, supply additional men and specialized equip- 
ment. In other cases, the fire wardens and other volunteers 
are called upon to assist , 

LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 

Legal Authority for Inter-Governmental Cooperation 

In order to encourage mcreased coverage and efflcttncy 
in fire protection services, the State has provided the legal 
framework for increased inter-governmental cooperation. In 
addition to a State Constitutional Amendment there is now 
a General Municipal Law that authorizes agreements 
between municipalities (including fire districts) for nearly 
all forms of joint contractural fire protection activities. 
Spedflc parapaphs allow for the creation of joint fire 
protection or fixe alarm districts, and for the establishment 
of central fire alarm systems by towns. Fire districts 
embracing two or more towns may, in addition, employ an 
engineer to operate the property of the district. Water 
districts, water supply districts, and hi^way districts may 
also serve as fire districts. The General Municipal Act 
further provides for use of equipment outside district 
boundaries and for joint radio inter-communication. The 
Civil Defense organization is now also linked with local fire 
control facihties in the event of national emergency. 

County Fire Coordinator 

The County Fire Coordinator is responsible for fire 
control and coordination on a multi-town level. Among his 
major duties are; 

Administering the County fire tralrUng and mutual 

aid programs. 

Acting as Uaison officer for the State Division of 

Fire Safety, the County Board of Supervisors, the 



County Fire Advisory Board, and various fire 
departments within the county. 

Maintenance of a county-yfide inventory of man- 
power and equipment, and the preparation of 
periodic status reports. 

Assistance in establishing a fire control cemer to 
administer the county-wide mutual aid program and 
liaison in the development of the program. 

Technical advice and fcssistance to fire districts 
relating to fire equipment and special services. 

Agreements involving inter-county cooperation also 
exist. In cases where a fire cannot be handled by existing 
fire companies at a site adjacent to a county boundary, the 
county fire coordinator may request assistance by phone 
from another coordinator. 

Fire Districts 

Fire piotection facilities in the Appalachian Region are 
administered by three types of organizations: municipali- 
ties, fire districts and fire protection districts. Each has a 
different organizational framework. 

MUNIClPAjutTIES. As part of their general enabling 
power, municipalities may operate and maintain a depart- 
ment to provide fire protection services. The governing 
body i, 5 then called upon to provide the funds to establish 
the level and scope of service and to provide the necessary 
personnel and facilities. The local governing body also has a 
financial responsibility in establishing and funding the fire 
department’s budget, and in controlling the expenditures of 
the department within the budget limits. 

In addition each municipality has a public safety 
commissioner whose primary responsibility it is to insure 
that the activities of the fire department are coordinated 
with the law enforcement agencies or other relevant groups. 
Below the policy making and supervisory level are the 
admlmstiative and operating offices of the department. 
This usually includes the fire chief who is designated as 
administrativ# head and who is responsible for both the 
administration and operation of the fire department. The 
remaining municipal departments, in turn, operate under 
the fire diief, 

FIRE DISTRICTS, All or part of a town, or several 
towns, can form a fire district which then exists as a 
political subdivision of the State, With the consent of the 
electorate, the governing body can form a fire district and 
appoint a board of fire commissioners to administer It. In 
addition to their administrative duties, the board of fire 
commissioners has the power to levy taxes, including the 
creation of different tax zones, to support their facUities. A 
fire district may also contract with one or more fire 



companies within its boundaries for fire protection services 
if the company's department headquarters are located 
outside the district . 

FIRE PROTECTION DISTRICTS. As in the previous 
case, the fire protection district may consist of all or part of 
a town, or several towns; however, it has no power to 
operate or maintain its own system. Instead, it relies solely 
on contracts with existing incorporated fire companies, 
municipal companies, or fire districts. Payment for services 
must come through general tax monies. 

Fire Departments 

A fire department is the smallest unit of fire protection 
service and, as described above, can be administered by one 
of three types of organizations. A department may be 
either paid, volunteer, or some combination of the two. 
Most large municipalities, as one would expect, require a 
full paid department that is part of the formal govern- 
mental structure. Other areas may employ a core of 
professional personnel and supplement them with a group 
of men who are on call, but are paid only when summoned. 
A fire district, for instance, may operate in this manner. At 
the other end of the scale are the large number of smaller 
municipalities that rely almost exclusively on volunteer 
assistance. 

Witliin the fire department, sub-units called companies 
are designated. A company consists basically of a piece of 
fire fighting equipmeut such as a ladder truck or pumper 
trudc and the requisite number of men to operate it. 
Special companies can also be organized to supplement 
existing units or to provide service not otherwise assigned. 
These may include salvage operations, emergency or rescue 
equipment, or aircraft crash rescue and flfe fighting 
equipment. 



APPENDIX K 

ADMINISTRATIVE FRAMEWORK: 

Electric and Gas Services 

Because of the necessity of public utilities and the large 
investment of personal savings in them, the control of 
electric and gas service companies has been placed with 
governmental regulatory agencies. In the State of New 
Vork, these services are regulated by the State Public 
Service Commission as well as the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, The general organization of these agencies is described 
below. 

NEW YORK STATE PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 

The function of the Public Serwee Commission is to 
protect consumers of public utilities and investors in the 
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companies which provide these services. In general terms, 
this function is accomplished in the following ways:* 

- By requiring utilities to prove themselves capable 
and willing to satisfactorily perform the proposed 
service. 

- By permitting utilities to charge only such rates as 
are deemedjust and reasonable. 

-By assuring that utility facilities continuously 
meet high safety standards and that adequate and 
non4iscriminatory service is rendered at all times. 

- By marshaling all facts and figures through public 
hearings or independent studies before reaching 
any decision. 

— By having its Counsel represent the public in 
proceedings before the Commission and the 
courts , 

— By maintaining thorough and continuing exami- 
nations of the books, accounts and fmancial status 
of the various utilities. 

The Commission is composed of six n..embers who act 
in a quasi-judicial capacity in ruling on aU matters before it. 
In addition, it confers with and advises persons, firms or 
municipalities seeking help on matters of Commission 
interest. 

The Commission has as direct advisors its Counsel and 
its Hearing and Administration Bureaus, The Transporta- 
tion and Utilities divisions perform preliminary work on 
matters pertaining to utilities in their particular fields 
before formal action is taken by the Commission. 

FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 

The function of the Federd Power Commission is to 
MOperate with the various State utility commissions in the 
regiiation of public utilities. Federal regulation, however, 
extends only to those matters which are not subject to 
reguktion by the states, including the transmission of 
electric power and natural gas in interstate commerce. The 
Commission is composed of 5 full-time commissioners plus 
a staff which includes a duef engineer, general counsel, 
solicitor, diief accountant and other officers and employees 
as required, It acts as an agent of the pubMc upon its own 
initiative as well as upon request to lnvesti|ate the acts of 
public utilities relative to sendee and rules and to enforce 
adequate service and reasonable rates.** 

*The Public Service Commisston and You, p. 1, 

**F«deraI Power CommJssion, Fourteenth Annual Report (1934), 

p.l. 
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